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The “ Contemporary Review” and the Papal 
Encyclical on the Bible. 


I. 


THE gentleman who in 1892 and 1893 took it upon himself to 
instruct the Holy Father, in the pages of the Contemporary 
Review, on his duties towards his subjects in all parts of the 
Catholic world, could hardly be expected to welcome with 
special satisfaction the recent Encyclical on the study of Holy 
Scripture. For in one of his articles he had—in that patronizing 
fashion which he has made his own—called upon the Pope to 
pronounce a blessing on some of the most extreme conclusions 
of the “ Higher Criticism” of the Old Testament, half a dozen of 
which he was good enough to specify for the better guidance 
of the Holy See. Now I am very far from saying that the 
Encyclical implicitly condemns every one of the propositions 
put forth by the Reviewer in his article on “The Pope and the 
Bible ;” but it is as clear as noonday that nothing was further 
from the mind of His Holiness than to set the seal of his 
approval upon all or any of them. And the Reviewer, who 
really ought to have known better than to suppose that the 
Pope was likely to do anything of the kind, is—to put it mildly 
—considerably disconcerted. Indeed, he appears to have been 
so disconcerted, that he has allowed himself to say a good many 
things concerning which it were charitable to hope that, in his 
calmer moments, he will wish them unsaid. 

The mischief which this article is calculated to work is 
two-fold. On the one hand the author endeavours to convey 
the impression that the historical books of the Old Testament 
are full of obvious blunders and palpable contradictions: on the 
other hand he interprets the Encyclical as though it had deter- 
mined in a strictly conservative sense more than one question 
which it has wisely left open; and as though everything which 
the Holy Father has said about Holy Scripture were to be 
understood of the very letter of the text as it stands in the 
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Clementine Vulgate or in the Anglican Authorized Version. 
For the Reviewer repeatedly argues as if no allowance had been 
made for possible corruptions of the text. Yet such corruptions 
are more than once referred to in the Encyclical as one of the 
most obvious sources of apparent contradictions and historical 
errors. Again, he nowhere alludes to the passage in which the Holy 
Father is so careful to remind us that in interpreting the words 
of the inspired writers due regard must be had to the fashion of 
speech (communis sermo) which was prevalent at the time when 
they wrote. So, too, he omits to call attention to the fact that 
the Encyclical nowhere determines which of the books of the 
Old Testament are historical; but only lays it down (as I 
understand its teaching) that those books or parts of books 
which claim to be truly historical are historically true. Person- 
ally I believe that the Books of Judith and Tobias, for instance, 
are historical narratives; and there are, I think, good grounds 
for rejecting the opinion of those who hold that at the time 
when these books were written they did not claim to be regarded 
as such ; but I should be worse than foolish were I to endeavour 
to draw from the Encyclical a condemnation of that opinion. 
So, too, I cannot share the views of those who think that the 
writer of the Pentateuch did not profess to do more, in the 
earlier chapters of Genesis, than to put on record certain popular 
traditions, without fully adopting and making his own all the 
statements which he has drawn from the documents that he 
doubtless made use of. I do not share this opinion, because it 
seems to me to be as clear as anything can well be that the 
writer dd intend to make himself responsible for all the narra- 
tives which he has set down, and that these narratives can by 
no means be regarded as mere quotations. But to hold an 
opinion is one thing ; to invoke the authority of the Encyclical 
against those who dissent from it is quite another thing. If 
any one can prove that the writer of Genesis only quotes his 
narratives without adopting them as his own, and that his 
original readers would so understand him, the teaching of the 
Encyclical will only demand from such a one that he should 
believe the narratives to have been faithfully reported as they 
were found in the original sources, whether oral or written. But 
lhe will first have to prove his point; and until this task has 
been achieved, I prefer to take a more direct and simple line of 
defence. The Reviewer professes to write “in the name of a 
group of intelligent Catholics scattered over Europe and America,” 
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The following pages make no claim to represent the opinions or 
views of any one except of the individual writer ; a point which 
it is the more necessary to emphasize, because it is more than 
probable that the reply to the Reviewer which will appear 
in the Contemporary Review itself will proceed on somewhat 
different principles; principles which I do not at present see 
my way to adopt, but which are certainly deserving of the 
attentive consideration of all serious students of Holy Scripture 
and of the Encyclical.? 

I do not propose to follow the Reviewer over the whole of 
the extensive field which he has chosen to traverse in his some- 
what discursive article. For instance, I will leave out of account 
the highly imaginative sketch which he has drawn of the history 
of religion among the Jews; and I will content myself with a 
brief remark or two, in the first place,on some of his strange 
views concerning simple matters of fact which are within the 
knowledge of all, and with discussing, in the second place, a 
few of the “concrete instances taken at random”? by which 
he seeks to establish that the Bible abounds in contradictory 
statements and historical errors. 

1. On page 577, the Reviewer says that “we” Catholics 
“hinder the propagation of the Bible and strenuously discourage 
its study.” He must surely be aware of the reasons which have 
led ecclesiastical authorities in past ages, and which still lead 
them, to “hinder” the indiscriminate reading of the entire Bible. 
And he must also be aware that this course of action is 
perfectly consistent with the most thorough recognition of the 
Divine inspiration of Holy Scripture. That we “strenuously 
discourage” the study of the Bible by the clergy and the duly 
instructed laity is a statement too remote from the truth to 
be worth confuting. What is the whole purpose of the late 
Encyclical, if not to promote those very studies which the 
Reviewer declares that we “strenuously discourage ” ? 


1 «The answering article [in the Contemporary Review] will be from the hand 
that has dealt with Mr. Gore in these [the Zad/et’s] columns.” (7ad/et, May 12, 
p. 727.) Readers of the Zadb/et (May 5) will understand why I do not at present see 
my way to adopt the principles of interpretation so ably set forth by the very learned 
writer of the articles on ‘‘Mr. Gore’s Criticism of the Papal Encyclical.” The 
concluding article of the series (Zad/et, May 19), admirable as it is in other respects, 
does not quite meet my difficulty. For the writer seems to lay it down that, if due 
regard be had to the purpose of the Divine Author of Holy Scripture, historical 
statements which might otherwise be regarded as errors n> longer present that 
character. It is precisely against this recourse to the Divine purpose, as a solvent 
of historical difficulties, that, as it seems to me, the Encyclical explicitly warns us. 

7 Pp, 584. i 
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2. He speaks! of Holy Scripture being interpreted by 
“a body of men who glory in ignoring the very languages in 
which it [the Bible] is written,” and asks his readers to believe 
that “we reserve our professorships for men who, besides the 
drawback of crass ignorance, lack the conviction that however 
deftly science may ultimately be harmonized with religion, they 
will both remain for ever incompatible with unveracity.” The 
conclusion of this sentence contains merely a gratuitous insult, 
at which we can afford to smile. But we cannot pass over 
without protest the Reviewer’s deliberate suppression of those 
paragraphs of the Encyclical in which the Holy Father most 
earnestly insists on the necessity that professors of Holy 
Scripture should qualify themselves for their work by the study 
of those very languages which this writer says that we “glory 
in ignoring.” That greater learning on the part of the clergy 
is desirable no one will question; and to encourage us to make 
good our deficiencies in this particular is obviously one of the 
principal ends of the recent Papal proncuncement. But the 
Reviewer’s gross exaggeration of these deficiencies, and his 
absurd assertion that we “glory” in them, can serve no good 
purpose. And as for the “crass ignorance” of Catholic professors, 
one wonders whether the Reviewer has ever heard the names 
or perused the writings of men like Bickell, Schanz, Schaefer, 
Thalhofer, Neteler, Gutberlet, J. Paulin Martin, Vigouroux, 
Robiou, Hyvernat, Cornely, Corluy, Knabenbauer, Palmieri, Maas; 
to mention only a few whose names occur to us as we write. 
To speak of “crass ignorance” in connection with these names, 
would be to betray either a singularly slender acquaintance 
with contemporary Catholic Biblical literature, or a degree of 
uncharitable and untruthful spite with which one would not 
willingly credit a fellow-Christian. I am relieved, however, 
from the necessity of pressing this dilemma by the consolatory 
reflection that, in the Reviewer’s vehement and emphatic style, 
“crass ignorance” is presumably only a form of words by which 
he intends to designate the state of mind of one who is un- 
fortunate enough not to agree with him. 

3. On page 578, the Reviewer sneers at, “those militant 
Catholic journals which usually lavish the largest type and the 
most enthusiastic culogies upon the least important utterances 








of the Holy Sce,” but which (he says) have passed over the late ; 
Encyclical “in respectful silence ;” and he asks his readers to | 
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believe that “in most Catholic cities on the Continent it is to 
this day [March 2oth] impossible to obtain a copy of the 
document for love or money.” Now I do not know to what 
“militant journals” he alludes; but I do know, and he ought 
to know, that—to say nothing of the official or quasi-official 
Acta Sancte Sedis and Analecta Ecclesiastica—the full text 
of the Encyclical has appeared in the Czvz/ta Cattolica, in the 
Etudes Religicuses, in the Revue Biblique, and in the Tablet 
(both in Latin and in an authorized English translation), as 
well as in two minor English publications; and doubtless in 
other periodicals both on the Continent of Europe and in 
America. In which of the “cities of the Continent” is there 
the smallest difficulty in procuring a copy of any of these 
periodicals? Unless indeed the demand for copies has been 
so great that all the editions have been exhausted; which would 
be a striking evidence of the wide-spread interest which the 
Encyclical has excited.! 

But to come to the alleged contradictions and errors of the 
Bible, for this is the real point of the article. I do not propose 
to discuss all the instances which the Reviewer has brought 
forward, but I will deal serzatém with a fairly large selection 
from among them. It may be useful, however, to call attention 
in limine to some general principles which the reader will do 
well to bear in mind throughout. It is to be remembered in the 
first place that when the Reviewer lays it down with much 
confidence that such or such statements of the sacred writers 
must be erroneous or contradictory, the defenders of the Bible 
are not called upon—so far as the principles of logic are concerned 
—to establish this or that particular solution of the difficulty ; 
it is sufficient to point out that there szay be a way out of it, 
either our way or some other. The teaching of the Encyclical, 
however, bids us go one step further than this. Among various 
alternatives which, in the case of a merely human book, might 
be admissible under stress of difficulties such as those brought 
up by the Reviewer, we are precluded—in the case of the 
inspired writers—from accepting any which imply historical 
error or contradiction. We know beforehand that the true 


1 It may be added that careful and learned articles dealing with the Encyclical 
have appeared in the Crvi/td (February 17th and March 17th), in the St7mmen aus 
Maria-Laach (February), in the Etudes (April), in the /rish Ecclesiastical Record 
(January), while hardly a week has passed since the publication of the Encyclical in 
the Zad/et, without some discussion, in the pages of that journal, of points on which 
the Encyclical has, or has been thought to have, a bearing. 
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solution of the difficulty—whatever it may be—does not lie 
in that direction. It may be that the solutions which I shall 
propose will not satisfy my readers; I propose them only as 
more or less probable: but it remains certain that whether the 
explanation proposed be the true one or not, some explanation 
there is. In the words of St. Augustine, quoted by the Holy 
Father: “If in these Books I meet with anything which seems 
contrary to truth, I shall not hesitate to conclude, either that 
the text is faulty, or that the translator has not expressed the 
meaning of the passage, or that I myself do not understand.” * 
We could wish that the Reviewer had been more alive to the 
possibility of this last-named alternative. And now for the 
particular difficulties. 

I. The Reviewer is exercised in mind about the wives ot 
“that uxorious patriarch” Esau. He tells us that “the omnis- 
cient author of the Book of Genesis gives us three different 
enumerations” of these ladies. He means of course /wo 
enumerations ; but as will hereafter be seen, accuracy in every 
point is not to be expected from this writer.2 However, two 
contradictory enumerations would be bad enough, if only they 
were really contradictory, or rather if they had been really 
contradictory in the original text. For in fact there are few 
points in which the text of the Bible has been so liable to 
corruption as in the recording of proper names. 

“One passage,” he says, “tells us that the daughter of Elon 
the Hittite whom Esau took to wife was Bashemath, while 
another passage informs us that Elon the Hittite’s daughter 
whom the Patriarch married was named Adah.” Just so, but 
how if she bore both names? Esau was also called Edom, and 
why should not Adah have had a second name? Nor (on 
the same principle) does the “source” which calls Ishmael’s 
daughter Bashemath necessarily contradict the “source” 
which calls her Mahalath. And if it be thought impossible 
that Esau should have had two wives named Bashemath, then 


1 “Si aliquid in eis offendero litteris quod videatur contrarium Veritati, nihil 
aliud quam mendosum esse codicem, vel interpretem non assecutum esse quod dictum 
est, vel me minime intellexisse non ambigam.” (Ep. Ixxxii. 1 et crebrius alibi.) 

2 (1) Genesis xxvi. 34. Judith, daughter of Beeri the Hittite. 

Genesis xxvi. 34. Bashemath, daughter of Elon the Hittite, 
Genesis xxviii. 9. Mahalath, daughter of Ishmael. 
Adah, daughter of Elon the Hittite. 
(2) Genesis xxxvi. 2, Ha { Abin daughter of Anah. 
Bashemath, daughter of Ishmael. 
+P. 591. 
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we shall have to erase the page of history which relates that 
that uxorious monarch Henry VIII. of England married three 
wives called Catherine and two whose name was Anne. 
Indeed, it may have been this very circumstance, that Esau 
had (if indeed he had) two wives named Bashemath, which led 
to their being distinguished by their second names, Adah and 
Mahalath. I say “if indeed he had” two Bashemaths to wife, 
because it is well known that the Samaritan version (which may 
have preserved the true reading) has “Mahalath” in Genesis 
xxxvi. instead of “Bashemath.” As regards the names Anah 
and Beeri, it is not impossible that the second of these two 
names (=Well-man) is connected with the discovery of certain 
hot springs which is attributed to Anah in Genesis xxxvi. 24. 
At any rate, until the Reviewer can prove that it was not the 
fashion for Canaanite women to change their names on marriage, 
and also that the text has not been corrupted in these passages, 
he will do well to refrain from cheap sneers at the supposed 
contradictions of the Biblical narrative. 

2. The Reviewer exhibits in parallel columns the Hebrew 
and Greek texts of Genesis xlvii. 4—7, and invites the reader to 
observe that “the Septuagint, which is the more ancient of the 
two, presents a text in which the narrative of the Priest’s Code 
is kept together in logical sequence ...; whereas the Hebrew 
text, which is of more recent date, has omitted some portions of 
the Code, and split up others by violently wedging in between 
them a passage taken from the older sources.”” And he adds 
that “the object of these alterations was to impart to the 
straggling and incoherent story the appearance of a homo- 
geneous whole,” with more to the same effect. 

Here, as elsewhere, the Reviewer appears to us to be unduly 
confident as regards the facts which form the basis of his 
argument. Is it so certain that the LXX. has here preserved 
the original order? That the Septuagint has often preserved 
an older form of the text than the Masoretes every one admits ; 
but is it the case here? The Hebrew text relates that the 


1 “*Fateamur oportet difficultatem apte non solvi, nisi ad codicum corruptiones, 
quas in nominibus propriis frequentissimas esse jam S. Hieronymus conqueritur, é¢ 
ad nominum propriorum mutationes, quam apud Orientales haud rarum esse multa 
exempla docent, confugiamus.” (Cornely, Zztrod. I. i. 123.) To what extent the 
apparent confusion has arisen from one or the other of these two causes, it is of 
course impossible to determine. Cf. Keil, ad /oc.; Kaulen, Zin/eitung, p. 169. 
Of course Dillmann (ad /oc.) rejects these explanations with his usual confidence. 

3.P. 633. 
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brethren of Joseph (whom he had introduced into the presence 
of Pharaoh) told the King that by reason of the famine in 
Canaan they had come to sojourn in Egypt, and they conclude 
their address with the words: “ Now, therefore, we pray thee, 
let thy servants dwell in the land of Goshen.” The narrative 
continues: “And Pharaoh spake unto Joseph, saying: Thy 
father and. thy brethren are come unto thee; the land of Egypt 
is before thee ; in the best of the land make thy father and thy 
brethren to dwell: in the land of Goshen let them dwell,” &c. 
The Septuagint, on the other hand, has, “ And Pharaoh said to 
Joseph: In the land of Goshen let them dwell,” &c., and 
presently begins the story afresh, thus: “And Jacob and his 
sons came into Egypt unto Joseph; and Pharaoh, the King of 
Egypt, heard of it. And Pharaoh spake unto Joseph, saying: 
Thy father and thy brethren are come unto thee; the land of 
Egypt is before thee,” &c. The Reviewer is confident that “the 
Greek, which presents the various narratives laid loosely side by 
side, and quite distinguishable from each other, gives us the 
text in an earlier stage of elaboration than the Hebrew,” in 
which the two narratives have been harmonized. “A com- 
parison of the two texts,” he declares, “makes this as clear as 
sunshine to every unbiassed reader.” 

Now as no one questions that the inspired writer of the 
historical portions of the Book of Genesis, no less than the 
inspired writers of Kings, Chronicles, and Maccabees, made use 
of pre-existing documents, amd as there is no contradiction 
between the two narratives thus laid side by side in the LXX. 
version, it is possible that the LXX. arrangement of these verses 
may have been the older. But, on the other hand, it is also 
possible that the LXX. arrangement of the text in this place is 
the result of a piece of unauthorized “redaction.” As the 
passage stands in the Hebrew, Pharaoh does not immediately 
and directly reply to the request for a settlement in the land of 
Goshen; but he goes—in form at least—beyond the request. 
Are they not the father and the brethren of Joseph who have 
come? The land is before him to choose therefrom a settlement 
for them. Let them have of the best; and since their choice is 
Goshen, in Goshen let them dwell. Surely this manner of reply 
is true to the life. But it may well be that some over-zealous 
and over-literal ancient critic and reviser, in his anxiety to bring 
the words, “in the land of Goshen let them dwell,” into more 
immediate relation with the request, “let thy servants live in the 
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land of Goshen,” displaced the earlier portion of Pharaoh’s 
reply. And the words, “thy father and thy brethren are come 
to thee,” having once been extruded from their original place, 
needed to be led up to by a fresh introduction. I do not, of 
course, assert positively that this is the manner in which the 
Septuagint reading of the passage originated ; but I do claim 
that this explanation is at least possible, and perhaps not less 
probable than the one which has been suggested by the critics. 

The Reviewer, however, is persuaded that there is a contra- 
diction between the two narratives, as they are given side by 
side in our present text of the Septuagint, and as I have 
admitted that they may originally have stood. “Pharaoh,” he says, 
“could not have spoken thus to Joseph at the time ;” z.., could 
not have said to him: “Thy father and thy brethren are come 
to thee,” &c. And why not? “Because Joseph knew as well 
as Pharaoh himself that his father and brethren were come ;” 
and so forth. But who does not see that Pharaoh is not here 
giving a piece of information (for who could suppose that Jacob 
and his sons had arrived and made their necessities known to 
the King without Joseph being aware of it?), but that this 
narrative sentence is the equivalent of one which in our modern 
speech we should have introduced by a conjunction: “ Whereas 
thy father and thy brethren are come to thee,” and the rest. 
Whichever of the two, then, is the primitive form of the text, 
there is no contradiction. 

3. In Leviticus xi.6 we read: “And the hare, because he 
cheweth the cud but divideth not the hoof, he is unclean to 
you.” Whereupon the Reviewer observes: “ Now it is not true 
that the hare chews the cud; it is anerror. And the only way 
to prove that it was not an error then, would be to show that 
hares in those days did chew the cud, but have since abandoned 
the practice.”” 


1 Professor Green writes: ‘‘ The proposal to substitute the LXX. for the 
Massoretic text of xlvii. 5, 6, would certainly not be made by an unbiassed critic. 
Dillmann’s motive for it is obvious enough. The LXX. have here, as frequently 
elsewhere, re-arranged the text for reasons of their own, which in this instance are 
quite apparent. In order to bring Pharaoh’s answer into more exact correspondence 
with the request of Joseph’s brothers, v. 64 is made to follow immediately after v. 4, 
and then a clause is inserted to prepare the way for v. 59.” (Hedraica, vii. 29, note.) 
I do not share Professor Green’s confidence; but that of the critics on the other 
side seems to me equally out of place. It would appear from Field’s Hexapla (ad 
Joc.) that some MSS. of the LXX. in Origen’s time simply omitted the first part of 
Pharaoh’s answer. But Origen himself (Se/ecta in Genesim, Opp. ii. 51) clearly 
implies a transposition. 


2 P. 590. 
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But are we quite sure that we understand what the writer of 
Leviticus meant to signify by the expression which we translate 
“cheweth the cud”? It appears to me that Canon Cook speaks 
the language of common sense when he writes: “The Hebrew 
phrase certainly does refer rather to the act of coughing up the 
half-masticated food than to that of moving the jaws. But by 
a process common enough in all languages, its meaning became 
expanded, and the rodents and pachyderms which have the 
habit of grinding with their jaws were familiarly spoken of as 
ruminating animals.”! The passage seems to be one of those 
which aptly illustrate that passage of the Encyclical in which 
the Holy Father reminds us that in matters of physical science 
the sacred writers spoke of things szcut communis sermo per ca 
Jerebat tempora, and that ea secuti sunt (secutus est) qu@ sensi- 
biliter apparent. This recourse to the common fashion of speech, 
and fo the outward and obvious appearance of things, might be 
of doubtful validity if the habit of “chewing the cud” had been 
set forth as the intrinsic reason or ground of the “uncleanness” 
of the hare; but in fact the phrase occurs not in the principal 
but in a subordinate and concessive clause of the sentence. 
Animals which both “chewed the cud” and “divided the hoof” 
might be eaten. But those which failed to satisfy either of 
these conditions were not to be eaten. The hare is declared 
“unclean,” not because he “cheweth the cud,” but because “he 
divideth not the hoof,” or,as we might say, is not a cloven- 
hoofed animal. Any one who will examine the context in the 
light of logic, common sense, and a very slight acquaintance 
with Hebrew idiom, will see that the meaning of the whole 
sentence is: “The hare, because, though [according to the 
common fashion of speech, based on external appearances] he 
cheweth the cud, yet he divideth not the hoof, he is unclean 
unto you.” 


1 Speaker's Commentary, ad loc. According to Cuvier (Animal Kingdom, iii. 215. 
Engl. Transl.) it is the lips alone and not the jaws which move, but Canon Tristram, 
in the new edition of the Dictionary of the Bible (s.v. Hare), reasserts the grinding of 
the jaws. The question must be left for naturalists to decide. Rosenmiiller’s 
statement (Scho/. ad loc.), “ Cibum, prima vice mansum per zesophagum iterum in os 
eructat,” &c., finds no support in more modern writers. Nor is there, I think, any 
serious ground for Kaulen’s suggestion (Z7z/eitung, p. 172) that arnedbeth possibly 
denotes some other animal, and not the hare at all. Armed is the name of the hare 
in Arabic to this day ; though of course this circumstance does not absolutely settle 
the question, for Mr. Phil. Robinson has lately been instructing the readers of the 
Contemporary Review how, in the course of a few centuries, the English names of 
many beasts, birds, and flowers have been transferred from one species to another. 
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4. In Leviticus xix. 5 we read: “And if ye offer a sacrifice of 
peace-offerings unto the Lord, ye shall offer it at your own will [verius, 
that ye may be accepted]. It shall be eaten the same day ye offer it 
and on the morrow.” And in another passage of the same book (xxii. 
30), we find this clear injunction regarding the very same _ peace-offer- 
ings: “On the same day it shall be eaten up; ye shad/ leave none of it 
until the morrow ; 1 am the Lord.” (p. 585.) 


So writes the Reviewer; but he really ought to know that 
the second of the two regulations which he quotes is not an 
injunction “regarding the very same peace-offerings,” but is a 
special law concerning thank-offerings (sebdchim tédah), which 
were a special class of peace-offerings (sebdchim shelimim). If 
he will turn to Leviticus vii. 11, seq., he will there read : 


And this is the law of the sacrifice of peace-offerings, which one 
shall offer unto the Lord. If he offer it for a thanksgiving . . . the 
flesh of the sacrifice of his peace-offerings for thanksgiving shall be 
eaten on the day of his oblation; he shall not leave any of it until the 
morning. But if the sacrifice of his oblation be a vow or a free-will 
offering, it shall be eaten on the day that he offereth his sacrifice, and 
on the morrow that which remaineth of it shall be eaten. . . . And if 
any of the flesh of the sacrifice of his peace-offerings be eaten on the 
third day, it shall not be accepted, &c. 


There is really no ground for surprise if in recalling the 
general law of peace-offerings,! the lawgiver should omit to 
mention the special regulations which affect a special class of 
such offerings ; while, on the other hand, when he has occasion 
to mention that particular class of sacrifices,? he naturally calls 
attention to the particular law which relates to them. The 
distinction is clearly drawn in the passage just quoted.® 


5. According to Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, Moses exacted 
numerous laws regulating burnt-offerings and sacrifices, which law we 
must believe to have been inspired by God. And yet Jehovah Himself, 
speaking through His Prophet Jeremiah, declared most emphatically 
that He never gave any directions whatever about burnt-offerings and 
sacrifices. (p. 585.) 


Now I would observe, in reference to this passage, that it 
is as well to be accurate, even when one is engaged in 
endeavouring to undermine the authority of Holy Scripture. 

1 Levit. xix. 5, 6. 2 Levit. xxii. 30. 

3 Even Dillmann writes on xxii. 30: ‘‘ Uebereinstimmend mit 7, 15 und theil- 


weise mit 19, 5.” And on xix. 5 he observes that here only general directions are 
given. 
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In Jeremias vii. 22., which is the passage referred to, Jehovah 
does not “declare most emphatically that He never gave any 
directions whatever about burnt-offerings and sacrifices ;” but 
He says that on a particular occasion He did not give such 
directions, viz. “in the day when I led them forth out of the 
i 








land of Egypt.” Of course the phrase, “in the day,” &c., may 
have a wider or a narrower meaning according to circumstances; 
but that in the present instance reference is made to a special 
occasion appears from the manifest parallelism between Jeremias 
vii. 23 and Exodus xix. 5. 









Exodus. 
Now therefore if ye will obey 
My voice indeed, and keep My 






Jeremias. 
This thing I commanded them, 
saying: Hearken unto My voice, 





and I will be your God, and ye 
shall be My people: and walk in 
all the ways that I command you, 
that it may be well with you. 


ii covenant, then ye shall be a 
iH peculiar treasure unto Me from 
among all peoples: . . . and ye 
shall be unto Me a kingdom of 
priests and a holy nation. 












The “covenant” of which mention is here made is of course 
that which is comprised in Exodus xx.—xxiii., in which regu- 
lations concerning sacrifices hold an entirely subordinate place, 
though even there they are mentioned! But the main answer 
to the difficulty—such as it is—has been admirably expressed 
by the late Archbishop of Edinburgh. He writes: 








Had Jeremiah added nothing to qualify this sentence [viz. vii. 22], 
one might easily understand how the words could bear the sense 
ascribed to them by our adversaries. But the prophet qualifies them in 
a way which, when we remember the nature of Hebrew antithesis, leaves 
no doubt about his meaning. For the very next clause contains this 
restrictive modification: ‘ But this thing commanded I them, saying, 
Obey My voice, and I will be your God, and ye shall be My people.” 

The first clause therefore is not absolute, but is to be taken in connection 
with the second, which imparts to it the necessary qualification. So that 
the whole sentence is composed of two parts, balanced one against the 
other, and represents in a striking antithetic form the maxim of Samuel: 
“To obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams” 
(1 Samuel xv. 22); or as Hosea turns it: “I desire mercy and not 
sacrifice, and the knowledge of God more than burnt-offerings.” (Hosea 
vi. 6.) The parallelism here shows that, notwithstanding the negative 
particle, sacrifice is not entirely excluded ; but, as an outward form of 
















1 Exodus xx. 24, xxiii. 18. 
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religion, is merely put in its proper place of subordination to the inward 
religion of the heart. J¢ zs strange that a Biblical critic should overlook 
this peculiarity of the Hebrew style. 


It is really a pity to have to waste our space in conveying 
so very elementary a lesson; but for this the reader has only 
to thank the Reviewer, who has here followed his critical guides 
just a little too blindly. 

And here for the present I must stop. I hope to return to 
the subject at an early date. 

HERBERT LUCAS, S.J. 


1 The Pentateuch, pp. 501, 502. Cf. Knabenbauer, Orelli, &c., ad loc. Orelli 
is unwilling to restrict the meaning of the phrase, ‘‘on the day when I brought thee 
out of Egypt,” as if it were to be understood ‘‘ specifically of the Exodus, excluding 
the Sinaitic legislation.” For in Jerem. xxxiv. 13, seq., the same phrase is obviously 
employed in a wider sense. This we admit, but would suggest that in vii. 22, 23 
the context suggests a restriction in point of time. When, therefore, he says that 
‘*the key is to be sought, not in the indication of time, but in the sense of the 
words” in question, we agree with him only in so far that we would lay stress on the 
latter consideration rather than on the former. For the rest, on the contradictions 
in which the critics involve themselves in connection with Jerem. vii. 22, the above- 
named authors may be profitably consulted. Also Cornely, /z¢rvod. II. i. 148. 
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NECESSITY, as is proverbial, makes men familiar with strange 
company, and this is true in the life of the intellect as in that 
of every day. Those who set themselves to champion a system 
or a theory, rather because they wish it to be true than because 
of the evidence in its favour, find themselves compelled to 
introduce a sort of press-gang system in the world of thought, 
which inevitably brings together under their flag the most 
heterogeneous and incongruous medley of assumptions and 
theories, each of which might conceivably be of some value 
by itself, but is utterly discredited by its company. Never has 
so patent an instance of this been presented to the world as by 
our extreme evolutionists, who embarking on the ambitious 
scheme of framing a complete cosmogony, without a foundation 
on which to build, find themselves compelled to gather together 
from the four winds of heaven whatever hypotheses seem likely 
to serve their purpose, to dwell in company, as a most unhappy 
family. ‘ 

Those evolutionists who form the extreme left of their party, 
are quite certain, to begin with, that nothing exists except the 
world of which our senses tell us, and that this has been 
produced by the action of those laws alone which can be investi- 
gated by what they call “science,” that is to say, the physical 
researches of the laboratory and the dissecting-room. Things 
have come to be as they are, not because they were ordained 
or planned to be so, but simply because they could not help it, 
any more than a clock can help going when it has been wound 
up, though in this particular case the operation of winding has 
been dispensed with. There was Matter to start with, and 
it was subject to laws—physical, chemical, electrical, and 
magnetic—and this without any cause producing them, which 
laws acting on which matter have evolved the Universe we 
know, and will go on evolving it, till, as science finds to be 
inevitable, they shall work themselves out. This is the whole 
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philosophy of things: land and sea, mountain and river, plant 
and animal, finally, man himself and all his works, have come 
out of a machine which works as blindly and unconsciously as 
the steam-presses which turn out our morning papers. 

In many departments of this simple and engaging theory 
are there awkward problems to face, but I will confine myself 
at present to one only, which is undoubtedly the most per- 
plexing of all. If this be the true account of the origin of 
things, how comes there to be any difference between right 
and wrong? If all has equally been produced by inexorable 
fate, how is it some things are good and others bad? That 
the distinction exists evolutionists do not attempt to deny, and 
they would give away their case in the eyes of mankind if they 
did. They may indeed maintain, as this section of the party do, 
that much which the verdict of the human race has hitherto 
pronounced to be evil, is not evil at all, and may rail against 
the restrictions which in the name of decency and purity are 
still imposed upon our conduct: but it is unlikely that they 
will ever venture to say that there is no such thing as justice 
or injustice, that lying is a legitimate branch of the art of self- 
defence, that wanton cruelty or selfishness can be rehabilitated 
in the eyes of men. They recognize, in fact, and have to 
recognize, virtue as between man and man, though it is the 
cardinal point of their creed to deride the possibility of virtue 
as between man and God. 

But the virtues which regulate, or ought to regulate, man’s 
conduct towards his fellows, like everything else, must have an 
origin, and no account of the evolution of the world can pretend 
to be complete which does not profess to tell us how virtues 
came to be virtues, and their contraries, vices. By what power 
has it come to be that the attraction of gravitation, chemical 
affinity, and electric currents, have conspired to make it wrong 
to bear false witness, to defraud labourers of their wages, or to 
practise the sweating system? Why ought the rich to help the 
poor? or funds to be collected for the relief of sufferers in 
distant lands? Why is it acknowledged that a Howard or a 
Fry is a more estimable product of the evolutionary process than 
a Robespierre, if all came out of the same crucible? 

The query is too obvious to be overlooked, and, desperate as 
their enterprise may well appear, our evolutionary friends set 
themselves manfully to find an answer. The instincts, they tell 
us, which constitute our moral law, have grown up in our race 
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in the course of its past experiences. What we call virtues 

represent those lines of conduct which in the past have proved 
themselves beneficial to evolving man, and etched upon his 
mind by the results of ages, have now come to be part and 
parcel of his very nature. Thus it is that we know without 
being told what to practise and what to avoid, and what we 
call conscience is but an hereditary memory, in which is 
enshrined a utilitarian catalogue of the courses of action which 
have turned out to be advantageous. 

Of this exposition of the matter much might be said, 
for it does not appear even to touch the question at all. 
If everything is regulated by inexorable law, so is man’s 
conduct, he does what he must and nothing more. It may be 
that inherited experience becomes as time goes on a potent 
factor towards the determination of individual action, but it 
carr be only one factor out of many, and those who act against 
it do so because other factors are more powerful. Why, then, 
are some men held up to execration for their actions? We do 
not call a chimney-pot wicked because it falls in a gale of wind 
and kills a man in the street. Why, then, should we brand 
Nero or Domitian with a mask of infamy because they wallowed 
in human blood? On evolutionary principles they were but 
the product of their circumstances as much as Socrates or Miss 
Florence Nightingale. 

This, however, is not the point on which I propose to dwell. 
Waiving this fundamental difficulty, and taking for granted 
that any principle can be made practical in such a case, let us 
inquire, how, on the showing of evolutionists themselves, this 
particular principle appears fitted for the work it is supposed 
to do. If the inherited experience of the race be indeed the 
rule of right and wrong, can that experience have been as they 
represent it? 

And here we may conveniently seek information from a 
branch of their literature which has been too little considered. 
Evolutionists are also among the poets, or at least among 
the poetasters, and when they encumber themselves with the 
trammels of verse, they are apt to exhibit the truths which 
they proclaim in more bare and naked guise than at other 
times. When the infinite resources of prose are at their 
command, they not unfrequently contrive to spin for themselves 
a web of words in which it is very hard to assign any very 
definite meaning to their utterances; but in their metrical 
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effusions. this resource is not open to them, and they are 
compelled to come to the point with unwonted precision, just 
as, to use a comparison of Montaigne’s, the air which wandering 
at its will on every wind makes but a vague and indefinable 
murmuring, acquires quite another mode of expression when 
confined to the tube of a trumpet. 

Various hands have essayed to strike the evolutionary lyre, 
and amongst them, it is needless to say, is that of Mr. Grant 
Allen, which versatile writer, for whom there are no mysteries, 
appears to be ever in quest of new ground, undared by others, 
upon which to rush, and to be as well qualified, by the 
knowledge he exhibits, for one as for another.! He is an 
excellent example of the extreme section of his school, and 
repudiates all ideas of what is commonly known as propriety, 
with a frankness which some, we suppose, will style courageous, 
and others, assuredly, scandalous. But at the same time, as if 
to compensate for this, in respect of what may be called the 
human virtues, he adopts a tone of the most exalted philan- 
thropy. In a recent utterance,” he thus combines a fling at the 
notion of a Providence, with the enunciation of very unselfish 
sentiments : 

A crowned caprice is god of this world, 
On his stony heart are his white wings furled. 
No ear to listen, no eye to see, 
No heart to feel for a man hath he. 
But his pitiless arm is swift to smite ; 
And his mute lips utter one word of might, 
“Mid the clash of gentler souls and rougher, 
“Wrong thou must do, or wrong must suffer.” 
Then grant, oh, dumb, blind god, at least that we 
Rather the sufferers than the doers be. 
Passing over the first part of this, nor pausing to ask how lips 
can be mute which utter anything, it is clear that the sentiment 
with which it concludes is very fine. The highest point to 
1 In a recent article, Mr. Grant Allen has entered upon the field of philology, 
explaining the origin of verbal roots with the same facile assurance to which he has 
accustomed us in his histories of those of plants. Our words, he tells us, with a 
naiveté truly astonishing, we owe to our brute ancestors, who borrowed them from 
natural sounds. He is severe on those who fail to see how obvious this becomes 
when we regard the obviously onomatopoeic character of such words as gurgle, trickle, 
bang, boom, shriek, or bark. It does not seem to occur to him that this account 
applies only to those which represent sounds, and that such an outfit would be a poor 
one for starting a language. It would be interesting to know whence (to say nothing 
of such essential constituents of speech as pronouns and substantive verbs) he would 
derive words like ved and blue, hand and foot, thought and mind, a lily and a salmon. 
2 Westminster Gazette, February 24, 1894. 
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which human nature can attain is manifestly rather to endure 
an injury from another, than to do that other an injury. 

As to the genesis of this and other laws of human action, 
we obtain information from another bard of the same school, 
Mr. Mackenzie, who in a publication which we shall not adver- 
tise by mentioning its name, about the same date, endeavoured 
to formulate the creed in verses which he apparently considered 
would constitute a weighty contribution to the enlightenment 
of the world, for he gave them the ambitious title of “ Anti- 
Christ.” They run thus: 


The rules of life that tend to raise our lives, 
Are latent in our growing racial store 

Of tested fact, whence valid thought derives 
The countless factors of our ethic lore. 





Let none e’er seek to guide his social acts 
By simple predilection and desires ; 
: Discard the “ golden rule,” and look to facts 
Impersonal for all that Right requires, 





Desires are diverse—good and bad and worse— 
Whence hurtful and conflicting deeds result ; 

But science, guiding ev’ry sense will nurse 
Ideals born of Reason’s noble cult. 


Our racial childhood’s faith thought earth and we 
Were steadfast in the focus of the sphere ; 

Our racial manhood’s reason makes us see 
The greater grandeur of celestial gear. 





Our appetites and tastes must all be schooled 
To wait on Reason, fed with sifted fact ; 

To follow sense would leave us all befooled, 
Mirage-deceived, through life’s uncharted tract. 


No geocentric universe in space ; 
No ego-centric ethics on the earth ; 
But concentrated wisdom of the race, 
In which right rules of conduct have their birth. 


No cynosure are we of orbs that whirl 

The rhythmic measure of the cosmic hymn! 
No hub are we of heaven’s eternal swirl ! 

But “unconsidered trifles” on the rim! 





The sternest lesson that we learn from life 
Is : Fact is fact, but neither love nor hate; 
Relentless force, but neither peace nor strife ; 
Effect and cause, but neither small nor great. 


Let, therefore, reasoned facts alone inspire 
The social unit in his thoughts and deeds ; 

Nor do what he from others would desire, 
But what he thinks is best for social needs, 
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The first thought, undoubtedly, in the reader’s mind, will be 
that the writer has formed himself on the model of that 
wonderful poem, “ The Death of Space,” which “ Bon Gaultier” 
wedded to the lyre of poor Robert Montgomery. In reading 
the above our memory is irresistibly borne to such stanzas as the 
following : 


Eternity shall raise her funeral pile 
In the vast dungeon of the extinguished sky, 
And, clothed with dim barbaric splendour, smile, 
And murmur shouts of elegiac joy. 


While those who dwell beyond the realms of space, 
And those who people all that dreary void, 

When old Time’s endless heir has run his race, 
Shall live for aye, enjoying and enjoyed. 


And, when the King of Terrors breathes his last, 
Infinity shall creep into her shell, 

Cause and Effect shall from their thrones be cast, 
And end their strife with suicidal yell. 


But though much may be obscure, one thing appears clear 
in the verses of Mr. Mackenzie—that “racial” is a word to 
conjure with, and supplies the solution of all problems. What- 
ever may serve for a rule of life, is part of the “concentrated 
wisdom of the race” and derived from “racial” experiences. 
This being so, Mr. Grant Allen’s unselfish yearnings must have 
been thus developed, and must represent those qualities which 
have made his ancestors the fittest to survive. 

But such survival, evolutionists again tell us, has been 
through a struggle for existence, and in such a process a taste 
for self-effacement would not appear likely to have done much 
good. To put the matter beyond doubt, however, Mr. Allen 
has given us yet another poem on this very subject, in which he 
traces our history from the very earliest point known even to 
evolutionists. This he styles 


A BALLADE OF EVOLUTION. 


In the mud of the Cambrian main 
Did our earliest ancestor dive : 
From a shapeless albuminous grain 

We mortals our being derive. 
He could split himself up into five, 
Or roll himself up like a ball ; 
For! the fittest will always survive 
While the weakliest go to the wall. 


1 The consequence does not appear altogether clear. 
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As an active ascidian again 
Fresh forms he began to contrive, 
Till he grew to a fish with a brain, 
And brought forth a mammal alive. 
With his rivals he next had to strive, 
To woo him a mate and a thrall, 
So the handsomest managed to wive, 
While the ugliest went to the wall. 


At length as an ape he was fain 
The nuts of the forest to rive; 
Till he took to the low-lying plain, 
And proceeded his fellow to knive. 
Then did cannibal men first arrive, 
One another to swallow and maul ; 
And the strongest continued to thrive, 
While the weakliest went to the wall. 


ENVOY. 
Prince, in our civilized Live, 
Now money’s the measure of all; 
And the wealthy in coaches can drive, 
While the needier go to the wall.! 

Here again, whatever may be deficient on the score equally 
of rhyme and reason, though the metre be halting, the versifi- 
cation forced, and the history sketched for us both vague and 
inconsequent, one thing is perfectly plain, that the success of 
the race hitherto has been due to utter selfishness and absolute 
disregard for others. This is the “racial store” of experience, 
and it is from this that valid thought should, on the principles 
we have heard enunciated, derive the factors of our ethic lore. 
How comes it then that fhese factors are not merely quite 
different from the teachings of such experience, but directly 
contradictory of them ? that the descendant of these albuminous 
grains, ascidians, apes, and cannibal men, who succeeded in life 
by swallowing and mauling their fellows, should think it a fine 
thing to profess his readiness to be swallowed and mauled 
himself rather than perform a like operation upon others? Yet 
this, as we have seen, is what Mr. Grant Allen finds himself 
compelled to do, when instead of tracing the process, he wishes 
to present to the world its result as exhibited in himself. As a 
cosmogonist he is anxious above all to show that the brute is 
father of the man, and that “like father like son;” but as a 
humanist he must at all hazards repudiate for the race, or at 
least for those whom he recognizes as its worthy representatives, 
all qualities which in any degree are “ brutal.” 


1 The Evolutionist at Large, p. 1. 
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This very epithet, in fact, in the sense in which men 
instinctively use it, is a sufficient condemnation of the whole 
preposterous system. On evolutionist principles “ brutal” should 
be a term of honour, for the qualities so designated, like our 
noble families that came over with the Conqueror, would boast 
a lineage immeasurably higher than that to which others could 
pretend. If the common sense of mankind has peremptorily 
ruled, that the selfish methods by which alone brutes succeed in 
the race of life should be repudiated by men, even at the cost of 
not succeeding, it is because there is a law within us too potent 
for us to gainsay, which stamps our nature as essentially distinct 
from that of the lower animals, and renders absurd all attempts 
to account for the one by the other. 

To say that the rules of conduct which we have to acknow- 
ledge as right can coexist with such a process as we are told 
has produced them, is like saying that the happiest abode for 
bleak or gudgeon is in the tank of the diving birds, or the 
pikes in our aquariums. 
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THE revolt from scholasticism in the sixteenth century, led by 
Erasmus, Colet, and other apostles of the new learning, reached 
farther, and was productive of other results than they had 
intended or anticipated. 

Erasmus was called an infidel by the friars, but he always 
stoutly protested his orthodoxy ; and Colet has been considered 
by many as a herald of the Reformation, although he died 
a Catholic. Neither lived to see the outcome of the particular 
attitude with regard to the new learning, which in his different 
sphere, each had adopted. Erasmus, by his own showing, 
stopped short of infidelity, and Colet, even had his life been 
prolonged, would probably never have gone over to the enemy ; 
but both had opened the door to a profound dissatisfaction, to 
doubts, to new theories and extravagant systems, which the 
friends of Erasmus, entirely distinct from the disciples of Luther 
and Calvin, carried on to a denial of all revealed religion. 

In throwing discredit en the schoolmen, Erasmus had 
prepared the way for a contempt of Aristotle himself, and when 
the ex-friar Giordano Bruno of Nola arose, he found in Italy 
and France, a small band of intellectual revolutionists clamouring 
for a philosophy that should emancipate them from the thraldom 
of Christianity, and yet save them from the dishonourable name 
of atheists. 

They wished to be called deists ; not because they favoured 
any particular form or system of religion, but as a sign that they 
acknowledged in some vague and undefined sense a Supreme 
Being, and were content to follow the light and law of nature, 
rejecting revelation and placing themselves in opposition to 
Christianity. 

Bruno gave them a philosophical system that was neither 
Peripatetic nor Platonic nor Mystic, but a confused mixture of 
all three, and according to Bayle, “the most monstrous that 
could be devised, and directly opposed to all the most evident 
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ideas of our intelligence.” He goes on to say that Bruno, in his 
war against Aristotle, invented doctrines a thousand times more 
obscure than the most incomprehensible things written by the 
disciples of Aquinas or Scotus.1 

The new philosopher was accused among other heresies, of 
teaching that there is no such thing as punishment for sin ; that 
the soul of man is a product of nature, differing in no sense from 
the soul of a brute, and that God is not its author. In his 
deposition at his trial, Bruno begged the question of the 
immortality of the soul in these words: “I have held and 
do hold that souls are immortal, and that they are subsisting 
substances (that is, the intellectual souls), and that, speaking in 
a Catholic manner, they do not pass from one body to another, 
but they go either to Paradise, to Purgatory, or to Hell. Never- 
theless in philosophy I have reasoned that the soul subsisting 
without the body, and non-existent in the body, may in the 
same way that it is in one body be in another, passing from one 
body into another ; the which, if it be not true, at least appears 
to be the opinion of Pythagoras.” ? 

His disciples affirm that although Bruno did not enforce the 
doctrine of metempsychosis, he held it to be very well worthy 
of consideration. There is perhaps a distinction without a 
difference between the terms immortality of the soul, and “the 
indestructibility of the monad,” an expression so dear to Bruno’s 
friends, and frequently to be met with in his writings; but we 
are accustomed to associate the latter term with the worship of 
Nature according to the pantheistic gospel, which recognizes 
a soul in every leaf that stirs; and this brings us to the 
very root of Bruno’s philosophy as far as it is possible to arrive 
at any definite conclusion, amid the obscure maze of words with 
which he surrounded his ideas. None of his followers refuse 
him the title of pantheist. Mrs. Besant, an ardent defender 
of the Nolan, goes a step further, and declares pantheism to be 
“veiled atheism.” And she says, “So thoroughly does pantheism 
strike at the root of all idea of God, as taught by theists, that we 
can scarce think that Bruno was unfairly judged when called 
atheist by his contemporaries ; the conception of the pantheist 
cannot be called a God in the commonly accepted sense of that 
term.” Having arrived thus far, the panegyrist breaks out 


1 Bayle, Dictionnatre historique et critique. Art. ‘* Bruno,” vol. i. 
2 Doc. xii. 
3 Giordano Bruno, By Annie Besant. London, 1877, p. 5. 
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into eulogy of “the grandest. hero of free-thought,” and claims 
for him the proud title of materialist. 

Others of his admirers, and notably his English biographer, 
Frith, declare that the aim of the Nolan philosophy is to over- 
come the fear of death, and to fill the soul with noble aspirations, 
while they maintain that its author forestalled Darwin in his 
theory of evolution. ‘“ Nobody is to-day the same as yesterday. 
All things, even the smallest, have their share in the universal 
intelligence, or universal thinking power. For without a certain 
degree of sense or cognition, the drop of water could not assume 
the spherical shape which is essential to the preservation of its 
forces. All things participate in the universal intelligence, and 
hence come attraction and repulsion, love and hate. Nature 
shows forth each species before it enters into life. Thus each 
species is the starting-point for the next.” These are some of 
the ideas, the conception of which is supposed to shadow forth 
Bruno’s sympathy with modern thought. 

Landseck, his principal German biographer, makes him the 
link between antiquity and the celebrated thinkers of the 
nineteenth century. He considers the doctrine of the inde- 
structibility of the monad to be that belief in the immortality 
of the soul professed by the Druids, the Egyptians, the Brahmins, 
and the Buddhists, the belief of Pythagoras and Plato, of 
Plotinus, of Lessing and of Geethe, in unison with the evolution 
of Darwin and Hackel.? 

It is not our purpose to consider here all Bruno’s articles of 
faith, but rather to show the general tendency of his teaching in 
order to trace its effect upon his contemporaries in this country. 
His philosophy, itself a travesty of various systems, was in its 
turn caricatured and vulgarized in a manner which would 
perhaps, had he lived to see it, have gone far to persuade him of 
the risk to popular order and morality which he incurred, in 
taking from the people their belief in a personal God and fear 
of the consequences of sin. 

A few years ago, a statue was raised to his honour on the 
Campo dei Fiori in Rome, on the alleged spot of his execution, 
in vindication of those principles for which he chose to die. 
In his own day, they were held to be dangerous to the State, 
and he was forced to fly before the opposition he aroused, from 
almost every place in which he attempted to propagate them. 


1 Landseck, Bruno der Martyrer der neuen Weltanschanung. Leipzig, 1870, 
P. 37: 
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The enmity of the Calvinists drove him from Geneva; at 
Toulouse, the Huguenots made his life unbearable ; the Oxford 
of Elizabeth, as intolerant as Rome, soon became too hot for 
him; but he left traces of his sojourn in England, which 
Elizabeth was afterwards at great pains to efface. 

The period of his visit to this country extended over two 
years, from 1583 to 1585, and although he met with little 
encouragement among the learned, he succeeded in making 
some proselytes. Sir Philip Sidney, whom he had probably met 
in Paris, Sir Fulke Greville, Dyer, Spenser, and Temple, were 
among his English friends, and some have indeed asserted that 
his system, to a certain degree, influenced Bacon, and may be 
traced in the Novum Organon This is however, an erroneous 
view, for Bacon’s term “form” means no more than law, for the 
form of a thing is its very essence, whereas with Bruno, form 
and matter are expressions which stand for forces.2, According 
to St. Thomas of Aquin, who followed Aristotle, form is the 
determining principle in the constitution of bodies. 

Sidney’s biographer, while jealous lest any taint of error 
should be supposed to infect his hero, nevertheless admits 
unwillingly that Giordano Bruno, Sir Fulke Greville, and Sir 
Philip Sidney were wont to discuss philosophical and meta- 
physical subjects. “of a nice and delicate nature with closed 
doors.” Dr. Joseph Warton, editor of Pope’s works, says that 
among many things related of the life of Sir Philip Sidney, it 
does not seem to be much known that he was the intimate 
friend and patron of the famous atheist, Giordano Bruno, who 
was in a secret club with him and Sir Fulke Greville in 1587. 
The date is incorrect, but the intimacy is confirmed by Bruno’s 
dedication to the English poet of one of his works entitled, 
Spaccio de la Bestia Trionfante, a book which is admittedly 
blasphemous and obscene, where it is not so obscure as to be 
unintelligible. 

After Bruno’s flight from Oxford, the result of his teaching 
began to appear in many places throughout the country. 
Elizabeth’s Council became alarmed; State indifferentism in 
religion was as yet unknown, and the new sect appealing to 
the ignorant and the profane, caused questions of the highest 
moment to be introduced into tavern brawls. Others besides 


1 Book ii. Aphors. 1, 4, 13, 15, 17. 
2 Frith, Life of Giordano Bruno, p. 107. 
3 Zouch, Memoirs of Sir Philip Sidney, p. 337, note. 
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Catholics began to absent themselves from the new English 
Church service and sermons; and fragments of conversation 
that savoured of atheism were reported to the local magistrates. 
An investigation into the causes and authors of these disturb- 
ances was set on foot, and it was felt that a scapegoat was 
needed, of sufficient prominence to create a wholesome fear in 
the minds of would-be atheists among the people. 

Sir Philip Sidney was too much the world’s darling, too 
elegant a figure in the Elizabethan pageant, too ethereal a poet, 
to bear the brunt of so serious an accusation, and he was passed 
by, for one who with all his brilliant gifts and attainments had 
ever been the child of misfortune. Perhaps no one ever excited 
more jealousy and ill-will among his contemporaries than Sir 
Walter Raleigh. His life at Court alternated between mag- 
nificent success and the most crushing defeat. He was 
successively the friend, the rival, the enemy of Essex, and 
when that favourite’s star was in the ascendant, his waned, 
until a change of fortune made him again for a short space an 
object of admiration and envy. A soldier of fortune, a planter 
of colonies, an admiral, a courtier, a statesman, a wit, a scholar, 
a chemist, an agriculturist, he was eminent in all these capacities. 
His exploits in Guiana read like some fantastic tale of fictitious 
adventure; his History of the World is a monument of 
prodigious learning, sobriety, and patience. 

Edwards, in his Lzfe of Sir Walter Raleigh, says that in his 
graver hours, he had strong theological convictions, which 
agreed in many points with those of the leading Puritans. Such 
was probably in all sincerity, his frame of mind towards the 
end of his strange career; but up to the time of his trial in 
1603, he seems to have been active in disseminating the 
doctrines which had become popular since the baneful sojourn 
of Bruno in this country. Raleigh’s biographer admits that his 
attempt on his own life in the Tower subsequent to his trial, is 
in favour of his atheism at that time.! 

The first apparently to accuse Raleigh formally, was the 
Jesuit Father Parsons, who in a book published in 1592, and 
now very rare, speaks “of Sir Walter Raleigh’s school of 
atheism ... and of the diligence used to get young gentlemen 


1 «¢Sir Walter Raleigh is said to have declared that his design to kill himself arose 
from no feeling of fear; but was formed in order that his fate might not serve as a 
triumph to his enemies, whose power to put him to death, despite his innocency, he 
well knows.” (The Count of Beaumont to King Henry IV. August 13, 1603. Copy 
in Hardwick MS. p. 18.) 
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to this school, wherein, both Moses and our Saviour, the Old: 
and New Testament, are jested at, and the scholars taught 
among other things to spell God backwards.” Cayley treats 
this accusation as a calumny,? and Birch describes its author as 
the “virulent, but learned and ingenious Father Parsons ;”* but 
Osborn, in the Preface to his Miscellany of Sundry Essays, 
Paradoxes, &c., speaking of Raleigh, says that Queen Elizabeth 
“chid him who was ever after branded with the title of an 
atheist, though a known asserter of God and Providence.” 

The year after the appearance of Father Parsons’ little book, 
steps were taken for proving the truth of the reports which had 
now become common, and it is remarkable that none of Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s biographers seem to have been aware of an 
elaborate interrogatory, drawn up and administered for the 
purpose of eliciting from sworn witnesses evidence with regard 
to his religious opinions and those of his family, dependents 
and friends. The original seems to have disappeared, but a 
contemporary copy of this document is to be found among the 
Harleian papers in the British Museum,‘ together with the 
evidence obtained by means of the interrogatory. As it is 
extremely pertinent to the subject in question, and seems to 
have hitherto escaped notice, we give here in full, the nine 
questions administered, with a selection of the most interesting 
depositions of the witnesses. For a detailed account of the 
examinations, we refer the student to the manuscript. 


Dorset. 

Interrogatory to be ministered unto such as are to be examined in 
Her Majesty’s name, by virtue of Her Highness’ commission for causes 
ecclesiastical. 

1. Jmprimis. Whom do you know or have heard to be suspected 
of atheism or apostacy? And in what manner do you know or have 
heard the same? And what other notice can you give thereof? 

2. Whom do you know or have heard that have argued or spoken 
against, or as doubting, the Being of any God, or what or where God 
is, or to swear by God, adding, if there be a God or such like; and 
when and where was the same? And what other notice can you give 
of any such offender ? 

3. Whom do you know or have heard that hath spoken against 
God, His providence over the world? or of the world’s beginning or 
ending ? or of predestination, or of Heaven or of Hell, or of the Resur 


1 An advertisement concerning the Responsio ad Elizabethe edictum, 1592. 
2 Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, vol. i. p. 149. 3 Tbid, 
* Harl. 6849, fol. 183. 
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rection, in doubtful or contentious manner? When and where was 
the same? And what other notice can you give of any such offender ? 

4. Whom do you know or have heard that hath spoken against the 
truth of God His holy word, revealed to us in the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament, or of some places thereof? or have said 
those Scriptures are not to be believed and defended by Her Majesty 
for doctrine and faith and salvation, but only of policy or civil govern- 
ment, and when and where was the same? And what other notice can 
you give of any such offender? 

5. Whom do you know or have heard hath blasphemously cursed 
God ; as in saying one time (as it rained when he was a hawking) “if 
there be a God, a pox on that God which sendeth such weather to mar 
our sport,” or such like? or do you know, or have heard of any that 
hath broken forth into any other words of blasphemy, and where was 
the same? 

6. Whom do you know or have heard to have said, when he was 
dead, his soul should be hanged on the top of a pole, “and run God 
run devil and fetch it that would have it,” or to like effect, or that hath 
otherwise spoken against the being or immortality of the soul of man, 
or that a man’s soul should die and become like the soul of a beast, or 
such like, and when and where was the same? 

7- Whom do you know or have heard hath counselled, procured, 
aided, comforted or conferred with any such offender? When, where, 
and in what manner was the same? 

8. Do you know or have heard of any of those offenders to affirm 
all such that were not of their opinions touching the premises, to be 
schismatics and in error, and whom do you know hath so affirmed ? 
And when and where was it spoken? 

g. What can you say more of any of the premises, or whom have 
you known or heard can give any notice of the same? And speak all 
your knowledge therein. 


Hereupon follows the report of the Royal Commissioners 
on the depositions of witnesses examined by them with the 
above formulary. “Examinations taken at Cearne, co. Dorset, 
2t March, 36 Eliz. before us, Tho. Lord Howard, Viscount 
Howard of Bindon, Sir Ralph Horsey, Kn., Francis James 
Chancellor, John Williams and Francis Hawley, esquires, by 
virtue of a commission to us and others directed from some of 
Her Majesty’s High Commissioners in causes ecclesiastical.”* 

From the first two witnesses examined, John Hancock, 
parson of South Parrot, and Richard Bagage, churchwarden 
of Lo, no information was obtained. The third, John Jesopp, 
minister of Gillingham, “said nothing of his own knowledge, 


1 On the last page is written: ‘These examinations are the trew copies taken 
at Cearne 21 March, 1593.” 
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but had heard that one Herryott of Sir Walter Rawleigh his 
house had brought the-Godhead in question, and the whole 
course of the Scriptures, but of whom he so heard it, he did 
not remember. He heard his brother, Dr. Jesopp, say that 
Mr. Carew Rawleigh reasoning with Mr. Parry and Mr. Arch- 
deacon about the Godhead (as he conjectureth), his said brother 
thinking that Mr. Archdeacon and Mr. Parry would take offence 
at that argument, desired the Lord Bishop of Worcester (then 
being there) that he might argue with the said Mr. Rawleigh, 
for said he, your Lordship shall hear him argue as like a pagan 
as ever you heard any. But the matter was so shut up, as this 
examinate heard his brother say, and proceeded not to argu- 
ment, and further he saith that he hath heard one Allen, now 
of Portland Castle, suspected of atheism, but of whom he 
heard it, he remembereth not.” 

William Hussey, churchwarden of Gillingham, corroborated 
the report of Sir Walter Raleigh’s suspected atheism. 

John Davis, curate of Motcomb, “to the first interrogatory 
saith that he knoweth of no such person directly, but he hath 
heard Sir Walter Raleigh by general report hath had some 
reasoning against the deity of God and His omnipotence ; and 
hath heard the like of Mr. Carew Rawleigh, but not so directly. 
Also he saith he heard the like report of one Mr. Thinn of 
Wiltshire, which he heard from a barber in Warminster, dwelling 
in a by-lane there, who told this deponent he did marvel that 
a gentleman of his condition should deliver words to so mean 
a man as himself, tending to this sense, as though God’s provi- 
dence did not reach over all creatures or to like effect. 

“To the second, third, fourth, and fifth interrogatory he saith 
he hath heard that Sir Walter Raleigh hath argued with one 
Mr. Ironside, at Sir George Trenchard’s, touching the being or 
immortality of the soul or such like; but the certainty thereof 
he cannot say further, saving asking the same of Mr. Ironside 
upon the report aforesaid; he hath answered that the matter 
was not as the voice of the country reported thereof, or to the 
like effect.” 

The next witness, Nicholas Jefferies, declares that he does 
not know personally any atheist in the county of Dorset, but 
testifies to the report of many “that Sir Walter Raleigh and 
his retinue are generally suspected of atheism,” and quotes the 
above-mentioned Allen, Lieutenant of Portland Castle, as a 
“great blasphemer and light esteemer of religion and there- 
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about cometh not to Divine service or sermons.” He also 
mentions the fact that “Herryott, attendant on Sir Walter 
Raleigh, hath been convented before the Lords of the Council 
for denying the resurrection of the body.” 

This witness also gives a circumstantial account of the 
conversation between Sir Walter Raleigh, his brother, Carew 
and Mr. Ironside, at Sir George Trenchard’s table, but as 
Mr. Ironside was himself subsequently sworn and examined, 
we prefer to quote his own words. It is significant of the 
credibility of these witnesses that the evidence of Jefferies, 
although he merely reported what Mr. Ironside had told him 
of the conversation, and could not remember all that had been 
said, tallied completely with the evidence of the other witness. 

Mr. Ironside’s examination comes last in the document, but 
for greater convenience we insert it here. 


Ralph Ironside, minister of Winterbor, sworn and examined. To 
the first interrogatory he saith that for his own knowledge he will 
answer, but for that he hath heard, and knoweth no author to justify 
the same, he is persuaded by counsel that he is in danger to be 
punished, and therefore refuses to say anything upon uncertain report, 
unless he could bring in his author in particular. 

The relation of the disputation had at Sir George Trenchard’s table 
between Sir Walter Raleigh, Mr. Carew Raleigh, and Mr. Ironside, 
hereafter followeth, written by himself and delivered to the com- 
missioners upon his oath. 

Wednesday sevennight before the Assizes, summer last, I came to 
Sir George Trenchard’s in the afternoon, accompanied with a fellow- 
minister and friend of mine, Mr. Whittle, vicar of Forthington. There 
were then with the knight Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Ralph Horsey, 
Mr. Carew Raleigh, Mr. John Fitzjames, &c. Towards the end of 
supper, some loose speeches of Mr. Carew Raleigh’s being gently 
reproved by Sir Ralph Horsey with the words Colloguia prava cor- 
rumpunt bonos mores, Mr. Raleigh demanded of me what danger he 
might incur by such speeches, whereunto I answered—“ the wages of 
sin is death”—and he making light of death, as being common to all, 
sinner and righteous, I inferred further that as that life which is the 
gift of God through Jesus Christ, is life eternal, so that death, which 
is properly the wages of sin, is death eternal, both of the body and of 
the soul also. 

**Soul,” quoth Mr. Carew Raleigh, “what is that?” Better it were, 
said I, that we would be careful how the soul might be saved, than to 
be curious in finding out the essence. 

And so keeping silence, Sir Walter requested me that for their 
instruction, I would answer to the question that before by his brother 
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was proposed unto me. I have been, saith he, a scholar, some time in 
Oxford ; I gave answer under a bachelor of arts and had talk with 
divers ; yet hitherunto, in this point (to wit, what the reasonable soul 
of man is) have I not by any been resolved. They tell me it is primus 
motor, the first mover in a man, &c. Unto this, after I had replied 
that howsoever the soul were fons et principium, the fountain, beginning 
and cause of motion in us, yet the first mover was the brain or heart. 
I was again urged to show my opinion, and hearing Sir Walter Raleigh 
tell of his dispute and scholarship some time in Oxford, I cited the 
general definition of Anima out of Aristotle (2 De Anima, cap 2), 
and thence a sudjecto proprio deduced the special definition of the soul 
reasonable, that it was Actus primus corporis organict agentis humanam 
vitam. 

It was misliked of Sir Walter, as obscure and intricate. And I, 
withal that though it could not unto him, as being learned, yet it might 
seem obscure to the most present, and therefore had rather say with 
divines plainly, that the reasonable soul is a spiritual and immortal 
substance, breathed into man by God, whereby he lives and moves 
and understandeth, and so is distinguished from other creatures. Yea, 
but what is that spiritual and immortal substance breathed into man? 
saith Sir Walter. The soul, quoth I. Nay, then said he, you answer 
not like a scholar. Hereupon, I endeavoured to prove that it was 
scholarlike, nay, in such disputes as this, usual and necessary to run 
in circulum, partly because definitio rei was primum et immediatum 
principium and seeing primo non est prius, a man must of necessity 
come backward, and partly because definitio and definitum be nature 
veciproce, the one convertible answering unto the question made upon 
the other. As for example, if one asked: “ What is a man?” you will 
say: “He is a creature reasonable and mortal ;” but if you ask again: 
“What is a creature reasonable and mortal?” you must of force come 
backward and answer: “It is a man”—ef sic de ceteris. 

“But we have principles in our mathematics,” saith Sir Walter, “as 
totum est majus qua libet sua parte ; and ask me of it, and I can show 
it in the table, in the window, in a man, the whole being bigger than 
the parts of it.” 

I replied first, that he showed guod est, not guid est, that it was, but 
not what it was; secondly, that such demonstration was against the 
nature of a man’s soul, being a spirit; for as a thing being sensible 
was subject to the sense, so man’s soul being insensible was to be 
discerned by the spirit. Nothing more certain in the world, than that 
there is a God, yet being a spirit, to subject Him to the sense other- 
wise than ferfectum, it is impossible. Marry! quoth Sir Walter, these 
two be like, for neither could I learn hitherto what God is. Mr. 
Fitzjames answering that Aristotle should say he was Zus Entium, 1 
answered, that whether Aristotle dying in a fever should cry: Zus 
Entium, miserere mei, or drowning himself in Euripum should say: 
quia ego te non capio, tu me capies, it was uncertain, but that God was 
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Ens entium, a thing of things, having being of Himself, and giving being 
to all creatures, it was most certain and confirmed by God Himself 
unto Moses. 

Yea, but what is this Aus Zntium? saith Sir Walter. I answered: 
It is God. And being disliked as before, Sir Walter wished that grace 
might be said, for that, quoth he, is better than his disputation. Thus, 
supper ended and grace said, I departed to Dorchester with my fellow- 
minister, and this is to my remembrance the substance of that speech 
with Sir Walter Raleigh, I had at Wolveton. 

RALPH IRONSIDE. 


Turning to the remaining depositions, we find that Francis 
Scarlett, minister of Sherborne, sworn and examined, relates 
how that “a little before Christmas, one Robert Hyde, of 
Sherborne, shoemaker, seeing this deponent passing by his 
door, called him and desired to have some conversation with 
him, and after some speeches, he entered into these speeches. 
‘Mr. Scarlett, you have preached unto us that there is a God, 
a Heaven, a Hell, and a resurrection after this life, and that 
we shall give an account of our works, and that the soul is 
immortal ; but now, saith he, here is a company about this town 
that say that Hell is no other but poverty and penury in this 
world, and Heaven is no other but to be rich and enjoy 
pleasures ; and that we die like beasts, and when we are gone, 
there is no more remembrance of us and such like. But this 
examinate did neither then demand who they were, neither 
did he deliver any particulars unto him. And further saith 
that it is generally reported by almost everybody in Sherborne, 
that the said Allen and his men are atheists. And also he 
saith there is one Lodge, a shoemaker, in Sherborne, accounted 
an atheist.” 

John Dench, churchwarden of Weeke Regis: “To the sixth 
interrogatory this deponent saith, that he hath heard one Allen, 
Lieutenant of Portland Castle, when he was like to die, being 
persuaded to make himself ready to God for his soul, to answer 
that he would carry his soul to the top of an hill, and run God, 
run devil, fetch it that will have it, or to that effect. But who 
told this deponent of it, he remembereth not. To the rest 
of the interrogatory he can say nothing.” 

What punishment followed on these examinations does not 
appear. A fine was probably imposed on all those convicted 
of speaking atheism; but in spite of the discredit thrown on 
the sect it did not by any means die out. 
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Essex was accounted the only nobleman that cared for 
religion. His manner was to censure all men as “cold pro- 
fessors, neuters, or atheists.” In the declaration of W. Masham 
before the Lord Treasurer, Buckhurst, he said that Essex told 
the people when he had incited them to rise, that he acted “ for 
the good of the Queen, city, and crown, which certain atheists, 
meaning Raleigh, had betrayed to the Infanta of Spain.” At 
his execution, he thanked God that he was never “ atheist nor 
Papist.” 4 

On the accession of James I. the Catholics presented a 
petition, begging to be allowed to practise their religion, at 
least in secret, and they go on to say that there were “four 
classes of religionists in England: Protestants who domineered 
all the late reign; Puritans who have crept up amongst om 
Atheists who live on brawls ; and Catholics.”? 

The stigma of atheist clung to Raleigh long after he had 
ceased to deserve the name. In his trial for high treason in 
1603, it considerably damaged his cause, and gave another 
handle to his many enemies. The King’s attorney addressing 
him exclaimed: “O damnable atheist!” and the Lord Chief 
Justice Coke, in his address to the prisoner after his condem- 
nation, harangued him in these words: “ Your case being thus, 
let it not grieve you if I speak a little out of zeal and love to 
your good. You have been taxed by the world, with the 
defence of the most heathenish and blasphemous opinions, 
which I list not to repeat, because Christian ears cannot endure 
to hear them, nor the authors and maintainers of them be 
suffered to live in any Christian commonwealth, You know 
what men said of Harpool.* You shall do well, before you go 
out of the world, to give satisfaction therein, and not to die 
with these imputations upon you. Let not any devil persuade 


1 Dom, Eliz. Feb. 1601, vol. 278. R.O. 

? Dom. James I, vol. i. 1603. 

3 A mistake probably for Hariot. The name is variously spelt. Edwards, in his 
Life of Raleigh, corrects the word to Harriot and says, ‘‘ Either he applied to the 
illustrious mathematician, Thomas Harriot, the epithet ‘devil,’ or he said that 
Harriot’s opinions were devilish.” (p. 436.) The judge’s words are variously reported. 
Stebbing, in his monograph, ‘‘ Sir Walter Raleigh,” says that Hariot was accused by 
zealots of atheism, because his cosmogony was not orthodox, and that his ill repute 
for free-thinking was reflected on Raleigh, who hired him to teach mathematics 
(probably in what Father Parsons termed his school of atheism), and engaged him 
in his colonizing projects. Hariot was the friend whose society he chiefly craved 
when he was in the Tower, and is doubtless identical with the ‘‘ Herryott” of the 
examinations. 
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you! to think there is no eternity in Heaven ; for if you think 
thus, you shall find eternity in hell-fire.”* 

Between Raleigh’s sentence and its execution fifteen years 
were allowed to elapse, during which time the prisoner occupied 
himself in the Tower with the compilation of his famous History 
of the World, and with experiments in chemistry. And, as if all 
should be exceptional in the life of this remarkable man, he 
was allowed during this period to flash once more upon the 
world in another expedition to Guiana in search of a gold mine. 
When at last the time came for the axe, which had so long 
hung over him, to fall, his words showed that at least in 
adversity he had learned like the great Arian chieftain to burn 
what he had adored, and to adore what he had burned. His 
device, Ubz dolor zbi amor, is significant of the change that 
suffering had wrought. His last words on the scaffold were 
these: “I have many many sins for which to beseech God’s 
pardon. Of a long time, my course was a course of vanity. 
I have been a seafaring man, a soldier, and a courtier, and in 
the temptations of the least of these, there is enough to over- 
throw a good mind and a good man.” “I die,’ presently he 
added, “in .the faith professed by the Church of England. I 
hope to be saved, and to have my sins washed away by the 
Precious Blood and merits of our Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

Then says his biographer, he asked to be shown the 
axe, and kissing the blade, he said: “This gives me no fear. 
It is a sharp and fair medicine to cure me of all my disease.” 

After his death, the Archbishop of Canterbury, writing to 
Sir Thomas Roe, ambassador of Great Britain with the Great 
Mogul, Feb. 10, 1618, says: “Sir Walter Raleigh amongst us 
did question God’s being and omnipotence, which that just 
judge made good upon himself in overtumbling his estate, but 
last of all in bringing him to an execution by law, where he 
died a religious and Christian death, God testifying his power 
in this, that he raised up of a stone, a child unto Abraham.” 

His doom had been from the first a foregone conclusion, 
James having been fatally prejudiced against him before he 
ever set foot in England, to which fact the so-called “secret 
correspondence of Sir Robert Cecil with James VI. of Scotland ” 
amply testifies. But curiously enough, Sir Walter’s brother 


1 The Harleian MS. version has ‘‘ Hariot or any such doctor.” 
2 Dom. James I, vol. iv. fol. 83. 
3 Edwards, Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, vol. i. p. 704. 
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Carew, although perhaps more deeply dyed in atheism, never 
ceased to be a persona grata with the Government. He was 
knighted in 1601, as a compliment to Sir Walter for rendering 
the visit to England of the French Marshal de Biron and his 
numerous company agreeable.' He held several honourable 
and lucrative public offices under James I. and was Lieutenant 
of the Isle of Portland in 1608. During his brother’s long 
imprisonment in the Tower, Sir Carew Raleigh was living in 
apparent prosperity at Dounton.? 

Atheists did not entirely disappear from England as a sect, 
after the execution of their scapegoat, but they do not seem to 
have been further molested for their opinions. The persecution 
of the Catholics was at its height, and for obvious reasons many 
were indifferently instructed in their religion. Some, to escape 
attendance at the English Church service, unlawfully feigned 
infidelity. One man having written a seditious book, called 
Balaam’s Ass, against the King, for which he was condemned to 
death, was accused at his execution of having professed atheism. 
He denied being an infidel, expressed contrition for his “saucy 
meddling in the King’s matter,” and declared himself a Catholic.’ 
The Bishop of Exeter in a letter to Lake,‘ says: “John Lugge, 
organist, retains none of his Popish tendencies, though his 
religion is as the market goes,” and he adds that he has very 
few Papists in his diocese, but an infinity of sectaries and 
atheists. These latter may have been secret Catholics, either 
ignorant or too timid to suffer for their faith ; for Papistry and 
atheism were beginning to be considered convertible terms 
by the prosecutors. A book published in 1602, entitled Zhe 
unmasking of the Politique Atheist,is a violent attack against 
Catholicism. Another, called A Perfect Cure for Atheists, 
Papists, Arminians, &c., published in 1649, is of a like nature. 

It is a far cry from Aristotle to atheism ; but no sooner did ° 
the would-be Reformers and free-thinkers discard a system of 
philosophy which, however exaggerated by pedants, was still a 
guarantee of exact reasoning, than they fell a prey to the 
vagaries of their own bewildered intellects. 

It was the reductio ad absurdum of the Reformed religion 
when weak-kneed Catholics sheltered themselves under the 


roof-tree of atheism. 
J. M. STONE, 


1 Stebbing, Sir Walter Raleigh, p. 157. 2 Tbid. p. 248. 
3 Dom. James I. vol. 109, May, 1619. R.O. 4 Tbid. vol. 95. 
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IT has been well said by a continental scholar,’ that the 
publication of the letters of the Popes would be the best 
history which could be written of the Papacy. 

A new impetus has been given to the study of these 
documents by the generous measure of the present Pope, 
Leo XIII., in throwing open the Vatican Archives to students 
of all nations ; and such publications as those of Jaffé, Potthast, 
and the late Cardinal Hergenréether, testify to the interest 
awakened in recent times, in this branch of historical research. 

It is proposed to give in the following paper a general idea 
of the rules followed at different periods in the composition of 
Papal letters. In the learned work? of the Benedictines these 
documents are arranged century by century ; but for our present 
purpose, it will be sufficient to follow the classification of Count 
de la Mas Latrie, and group them under three periods; the 
documents of each period being distinguished from those of 
the others by their names and peculiarities of date and pub- 
lication. (i.) From the first to the eighth century (circa 781), 
when several important changes were introduced by Pope 
Adrian I. (ii.) The period of the Bulls, extending from the 
reform of Adrian to the creation of Briefs under Eugenius IV. 
(1431). (iii.) From the latter pontificate to modern times. 


FIRST PERIOD.—EARLY FORMULARIES. 

Although it is tolerably certain that Registers were kept in 
the Apostolic Archives from at least the fourth century, with 
the exception of a Register of John VIII. (872—82), and one 
volume of Gregory VII. (1073—85), the Vatican now possesses 
none of these early documents, the consecutive series preserved 
there commencing only in the twelfth century. It is a matter 
of regret, therefore, that the authors of the Collections of 
Decretals, and the copyists of the ancient Cartularies have 
generally abridged or suppressed the formule at the com- 


1 Pertz. 2 Nouveau Traitd de Diplomatique. Paris, 1750—62. 
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mencement and end of these early Papal letters, and thus 
deprived them of their especial characteristics. 

The group of Papal instruments of the first eight centuries 
may be thus subdivided: (1) Epistles, or the ordinary corres- 
pondence of the Popes with persons of all orders and classes, 
(2) Decrees, or letters promulgating decisions taken by the Pope 
motu proprio. (3) Decretals, decisions given by the Holy See 
in response to questions submitted to it from various parts of 
Christendom, on points of discipline and administration which 
form the basis of the Canon law, and of which the most ancient 
date from the fourth century, during the pontificate of St. 
Siricius, A.D. 384. (4) Rescripts, which are Apostolic Constitu- 
tions, following on a request made to the Pope, granting a 
favour solicited, such as exemption from episcopal jurisdiction, 
or collation of a benefice. The Benedictines claim to have 
traced these last to the acts of Pope Hormisdas, elected A.D. 514. 

The early Popes employed in their letters sometimes the 
plural number, and sometimes the singular. At the end of 
the sixth century it appears to have become the custom to use 
the plural in addressing Patriarchs, or Bishops of important sees, 
and sometimes temporal princes. Towards the middle of the 
eleventh century, it is very rare to find the use of the plural, 
and a century later, about the time of the pontificate of 
Eugenius IIL. it altogether disappears. The salutation which 
later assumed the set phrase of Health and Apostolic Bene- 
diction, is found under several different forms in the early 
documents. It often occurs at the end and before the date, 
and is expressed in the words, Deus te incolumem custodzat, or, 
Benevale frater carissime. St. Julius (A.D. 337—42) frequently 
concludes his letters addressed to Bishops, Opto te frater 
carissime semper benevalere. In epistles to princes the form is 
generally, Jucolumem excellentiam tuam (or vestram) gratia 
superna custodiat. But in place of these different forms, it is 
more usual to find the letter ended with the single word, 
Benevalete. About the tenth century, this salutation began to 
be abbreviated, until under Leo IX. it assumed the form of a 
simple monogram more or less elaborate. ‘he early Popes 
never signed their names, except with other  cclesiastics in 
decrees of Councils, but the word Benevalete took the place of 
the signature. The custom of naming the Pope first, in the 
superscription of Papal documents, was not invariable until 
the pontificate of Nicholas I. The Pontiff generally bears no 
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other title but Zpzscopus, occasionally he is Epéscopus Catholice 
(or Romane) Ecclesig,and sometimes Papa, a title revived in 
the fifteenth century at the creation of Briefs. At the close of 
the sixth century, after the pontificate of St. Gregory the Great, 
we first meet with, after the word Zpzscopus, the qualifying 
phrase, Servus servorum Dei, a title which the Saint had specially 
chosen, in opposition to that of QCcumenical or Universal 
Bishop, adopted by the Patriarch of Constantinople ; but it was 
not until the ninth century that this became the invariable 
formula, and distinctive characteristic of a Papal Bull. 


MONOGRAM OF THE BENEVALETE, 


Speaking generally of these early Apostolic documents, 
their characteristics are simplicity, clearness, and conciseness of 
expression, yet at the end of the fourth century we may detect 
the introduction of a certain choice of phrase which developed 
gradually into what is known as the Cursus, or prose rhythm 
of the Pontifical Chancery, which was in especial favour during 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

The absence of date in the early Papal letters is generally 
ascribed to the default of copyists, but it is open to question 
whether the omission is not due to the systematic usage of the 
Papal scribes. The decretals of St. Siricius, before mentioned, 
are the first dated documents met with; the name of the 
Roman consul in office is given, with an indication of the day 
of the month after the Roman computation of Kalends, Nones 
and Ides. When the office of consulship ceased to exist, thes 
Roman Pontiffs began to date their letters by the year of the 
Eastern Emperor, and later, by that of the Carlovingian 
sovereigns, the faithful champions of the Holy See. Adrian I. 
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on severing his connection with the Eastern Empire, introduced 
some important changes. He invariably took the first place in 
the superscription of his letters, even when addressing sovereign 
princes, the year of the Empire was omitted, and he dated by 
his own pontificate, the donations of Pepin and Constantine 
having conferred on the Pontiff the status of a reigning prince. 
A decretal is ascribed to him, ordering the authentication of 
all documents, emanating from the Apostolic Chancery, by the 
affixing of leaden seals (Bud/e), which later gave their name to 
the documents themselves. 


SEAL OF THE GOLDEN BULL OF CLEMENT VII, 


SECOND PERIOD.—PAPAL BULLS. 

Although custom has long authorized the application of the 
term Bulls to public instruments of an early period, issued, 
not only by the Popes, but also by the Emperors and other 
sovereigns, it was originally used to denote the leaden seals 
attached to these deeds, and was not applied to the documents 
themselves before the thirteenth century. 

A Pontifical Bull may be defined as a Letter Apostolic, 
sealed with lead, in the superscription of which the Pope takes 
the title of Epzscopus Servus Servorum. 

Occasionally the Roman Chancery sealed with a precious 
metal, as in the Golden Bull of Clement VII., confirming the 
title of Defender of the Faith to Henry VIII., still preserved in 
our national archives. The Benedictines have divided these 
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instruments into the two classes of Greater and Lesser Bulls, 
In the former the superscription, as above, is followed by 
a clause of perpetuity, /z perpetuam, generally abbreviated 
In PPM., or Ad perpetuam rei memoriam. Sometimes in the 
eleventh century the superscription is preceded by an invoca- 
tion, or the Greek monogram of the name of Christ. At the 
commencement of the twelfth century, Greater Bulls are always 
subscribed by the Pope and a certain number of Cardinals of 
the three orders. To the left of the signatures is the Rota, a 
figure consisting of two concentric circles, enclosing the device 











ROTA ON BULL OF LEO X, 


of the Pope, which is generally a text from Holy Scripture, 
preceded by a small cross apparently traced by the Pope 
himself, and called the Szgnum Pape. The centre of the 
figure is divided by a large cross into four segments, in which 
appear in a more or less abbreviated form the names of the 
Apostles, Sanctus Petrus, Sanctus Paulus, and sometimes the 
name of the reigning Pontiff is added. To the right, opposite 
the Rota, is traced the monogram of the Lenevalete, at this 
period both the authentication of the document and the 
Apostolic salutation. The formula of imprecation, commencing 
Decernimus ergo, St qua igitur, and the formula .of reward, 
Cunctis autem, are invariably found in the Greater Bulls. 
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The double date! introduced by Adrian I. consists of two 
clauses. The first, commencing Scréptum, gave the name of 
the place and the date, where and when the document was 
written ; the second, commencing Datum or Data, records more 
precisely the place and date of the despatch, with the name of 
the acting functionary of the Apostolic Chancery. In the 
eighth and ninth century this officer is known by the titles of 
Regionary, Notary, or Archivist of the Holy Roman Church, 
In the tenth and succeeding century a certain Greek influence 
may be traced at Rome in the new titles of Protoscriniarius 
Sacri Palatit, and Ypocancellarius domint Pape. Innocent III. 
abolished the office of Chancellor, but retained that of Vice- 
Chancellor, a title still borne by the supreme chief of the Papal 
Chancery. The precise form of the Datum differs at different 
periods, but in general the exact day of the month after the 
Roman style, the year of the Indiction, of the Pontificate, and 
of the Christian era are given, together with the name of 
the Datary. The duties of the latter officer were to see that 
the document was despatched to the party to whom it was 
addressed, after all the formalities of authentication and sealing 
had been duly carried out. In the eighth and ninth century 
he bore the title of Przmzicerius, and sometimes Senzor et con- 
stliarius of the Apostolic See; later he became Bzbliothecarius 
Sancte Sedis. The Scriptum was suppressed after the pon- 
tificate of Calixtus II., and the two forms combined under 
Datum or Data. 

It is not before the end of the eleventh century that the 
Lesser Bulls can be clearly distinguished from the Greater or 
Solemn. The superscription of the Pope, with the phrase 


1 The following examples may be given of the dating of Greater and Lesser Bulls 
before and after the suppression of the Scvzptum : 

Greater Bull of Calixtus II., 1121. ‘‘Scriptum per manus Gervasii regionarii et 
notarii sacri Palatii. Datum Laterani per manum Chrysogoni S.R.E. diaconi 
cardinalis ac Bibliothecarii. III Nonas Januarii. Indictione XIV. Incarnationis 
Dominice anno MCXXI. Pontificatus autem domini Calixti PP. anno 11°.” 

Greater Bull of Celestine III., 1193. ‘‘ Datum Laterani per manum A¢gidii 
sancti Nicholai in carcere Tulliano diaconi cardinalis. Kalendas Octobris. Indictione 
XII. Incarnationis Dominic anno MCCXII. Pontificatus vero Domini Celestini 
pape tertii anno III.” 

The forms for Lesser Bulls of the same date ran as follow: ‘‘1121. Datum Later- 
anis VII Nonas Januarii,” or ‘‘ Datum Laterani Indictione XVI.” 

**1193. Datum Laterani III Kalendus Octobris. Pontificatus nostri anno III.” 
It will be observed that in the Greater Bulls the date of the pontificate is always 
announced by the dignitary who despatches it; in the Lesser Bulls the Pope himself 
gives the year of his pontificate. 
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Servus servorum Dez, is retained, but in place of the clause of 
perpetuity is the salutation, Sa/utem et apostolicam benedictionem. 
The clause of imprecation is shorter, and the signatures of the 
Pope and Cardinals are absent, as also the Rota and Benevalete. 
The form of date, after being definitely fixed by Clement III. 
towards the end of the twelfth century, gave simply the year of 
the pontificate, with note of the place, and the day of the 
month. This form continued in use till the creation of Briefs 
by Eugenius IV., and was the ordinary instrument of corres- 
pondence of the Pontifical Government during the middle ages. 
Decretals or Papal Constitutions, the nominations and deposi- 
tions of Bishops, translations of sees, excommunications general 
and particular, and the Encyclicals by which the Popes convened 
Councils,! or made their appeals to Christendom in aid of the 
Holy Land, were all despatched under the form of Lesser Bulls. 

It may not be out of place to give here a slight sketch of 
the organization of the Papal Chancery as it was developed 
under the long pontificate of Innocent III., and, with some 
slight modifications, continued throughout the period we have 
been considering. 

At the head of the administration was the Chancellor or 
Vice-Chancellor, under whom were the notaries who assisted 
him in the drawing up of the acts, and supervised the duties of 
the inferior employés. From the notaries, who would naturally 
have a wide experience of the business of the Chancery, were 
selected the Vice-Chancellors, and they were also entrusted 
with special and delicate missions to the various Courts of 
Christendom. Under the direction of this body of officials were 
four departments: the Minute, the Gross, the Registry, and the 
Bull Office. In the first the instruments, written in the name 
of the Pope, were drawn up in a very abridged form. These 
were sometimes called Lzttere Notate, and the clerks bore the 
title of Adbreviatores. After the minute had received the Papal 
approbation, the despatches or exemplars to be forwarded to 
the parties interested, were written out in the Gross Office by 
the Grossatores, and termed Littere redacte in grossam litteram. 
They were then passed on to the Registrars or Scriptores 
Registri, who entered copies of some, but not all, of the acts 
in the Registers of the Papal Archives. The final step was 


1 The Council of Trent forms an exception, being convoked by a Greater Bull. 
? Many original Bulls are extant in the Public Record Office, British Museum, 
and elsewhere, which have no place in the Papal Registers. 
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investing the instruments with authority by affixing to them 
the Papal Seal in the office of the Bull, by the clerks hence 
called Bulariz. Other functionaries attached to the Chancery 
were the Corrector of the Pope’s letters, and the Archivist, one 
of whose special duties it was, in the event of confirmation of 
ancient Bulls, to collate the said documents with those in the 
Archives of the Holy See. There were thus three channels 
through which Papal Bulls might have been handed down to 
posterity: the Minutes, which have altogether disappeared ; 
the Registers, which have been in part lost; and the original 
despatches, dispersed throughout the archives of Christendom. 

It may be observed that the medizval Bulls have their seals 
attached at one time by silken, at another by hempen cords, 
M. Delisle, of the Bibliothéque Nationale, claims to have dis- 
covered important differences in these two classes of docu- 
ments. After the examination and comparison of a number 
of Papal letters of the thirteenth century, he is led to conclude 
that the seals were attached by silken threads (red and yellow), 
to a Bull which conferred rights, and was of a permanent 
nature, while they were attached by hempen strings to one 
that conveyed orders and was of a temporary character.? 


THIRD PERIOD.—BRIEFS AND MODERN BULLS. 


In the fourteenth century, although Bulls continued in use 
for purely ecclesiastical affairs, such as the nomination of 
Bishops, the Court of Rome under Eugenius IV. created a 
new form of document, viz., the Brief. It may be defined as 
a Letter Apostolic, sealed in red wax, with the ring of the 
Fisherman, in the superscription of which the Sovereign Pontiff 
takes the title of Pope, marking his rank among the Popes of 
his name. The formula terminating the superscription is the 
same as in Bulls, “Health and Apostolic benediction,” or, “ For 
perpetual memory,” according to the importance of the matter. 
The seal of the Fisherman was not used till the time of 
Nicholas V. (A.D. 1447—55), Eugenius IV. having attested 





1 Other distinctive marks in the texts of these documents are: in (1) sz/ken 
Bulls, the initial letter of the Pope’s name is drawn in open work; in (2) hempen 
Bulls it is solid; in (1) the Pope’s name is written in elongated letters, in (2) in 
ordinary letters; in (1) a large majuscule begins the word following Servus servorume 
Det, in (2) the letter is an ordinary majuscule; in (1) the mark of contraction is 
looped, in (2) it is horizontal; in (1) the letters ct and st, occurring in the middle of 
words, as dictus, justus, are separated by a space and connected by a link above, as 
dictus, justus, in (2) they are written in the ordinary way. 
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these documents with his privy seal. Although generally 
shorter than a Bull, a Brief is sometimes of considerable length, 
but that which especially distinguishes a Brief from a Bull, 
independently of the superscription and seal, is the simplifica- 
tion in the matter of its despatch, the operation being confined 
to one branch of the Chancery, the office of the Briefs, instead 
of having to pass through the four different departments 
mentioned above. Briefs have been used by the Popes for 
matters of policy since the fifteenth century. By a Brief the 
Hierarchy was re-established in England by Pius IX. It com- 
mences, Pins Papa 1X. Ad perpetuam ret memoriam, and ends 
with the usual form of the Datum in these documents, Datum 
Rome apud Sanctum Petrum sub annulo Piscatoris die xxix 
Septembris MDCCCL pontificatus nostri anno V°. 

Two other forms of documents may be here noticed, used 
by the Court of Rome during this later period. 

(1) Motus proprit, which are sealed neither in lead nor wax, 
but simply signed by the Pope with or without countersign, in 
which the words motu proprio invariably appear. They are 
generally written in Italian, and reserved for matters of adminis- 
tration within the States of the Church: and (2) Signatures 
of the Roman Curia, which are Rescripts written on paper 
prepared in the Chancery, containing the summary of a petition 
addressed to the Holy Father to obtain some favour, on which 
the Pope causes to be written in his presence the word, Con- 
cessum, or writes with his owm hand, Frat, or Annutmus, and 
sometimes affixes his signature. 

Although during later times, the Brief has been the 
ordinary form of document issuing from the Roman Chancery, 
yet in questions affecting the highest interests of faith and 
morals the Popes have had recourse to the more solemn form 
of the Bull. To conclude in the eloquent words of Count de 
la Mas Latrie:! “Si les celebres constitutions Cum Occasione 
et Unigenitus troublerent si profondément les 4mes aux xvii.° 
et xviii.° siecles, la Bulle Jimortale Dei, qu'on a justement 
nommé la Bulle Immortelle, sera |’édit de pacification du xix®. 
Jamais un plus magnifique langage n’ a demontré que toutes 
les aspirations legitimes de la science et de la politique modernes, 
peuvent librement se donner carriére, sans cesser d’etre en 
parfaite harmonie avec les principes de la loi Catholique.” 

NATHANIEL HONE. 
1 Revue des Questions Historiques, 1886. 
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THE suggestion is industriously circulated by certain writers 
that Catholics dislike intensely, and in a Catholic even regard 
as treasonable, the attempt to submit the claims of their Church 
to the test of history. This suggestion, as has often been 
explained, is altogether unfounded. We should indeed deem 
it treason (for a Catholic, though not of course for an inquirer 
after the truth), to appeal from the voice of the living Church, 
to the records of the past as to a higher court and in the spirit of 
scepticism, saying to the living Church, “I shall not accept your 
teaching except in so far as it accords with the results of my 
own historical investigations.” But it has all along been our 
contention that the teaching of the living Church and the 
teaching of early ecclesiastical history are in complete accord, 
and we have all along been most anxious to accept the test of 
a candid and thorough investigation. That this is our true mind 
is sufficiently evidenced by many noble works from Catholic 
scholars on Church history, collections of documents and 
searching treatises, works to which Anglicans themselves are 
compelled to have recourse for the very weapons they desire to 
use against us. And if to elude the force of this evidence it 
should be said that our alleged unwillingness to go to history is 
of recent origin, and the result of the Vatican decrees, here 
is Father Rivington! in his new work joining issue with Canon 
Bright,? Mr. Puller, and other Anglican writers, and inviting 
them, not to withdraw the controversy from the historical battle- 
field, but to consider the evidence of primitive Church history 
a little more fairly and a little more fully. 

The theory as to the truth of which Father Rivington in 
opposition to the writers mentioned interrogates Church history 
is “the theory of the lawful independence of national Churches.” 

1 The Primitive Church and the See of Peter, Longmans, Green, and Co, 

* In an article to the Church Quarterly Review for October, 1889, now reprinted 
as a chapter in his Waymarks in Church History. 
3 In his Primitive Saints and the See of Rome. 
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This ideal of independence is asserted to be the teaching of history, 
the natural outcome of the principles which are to be discovered 
especially in the primitive Church. TZhere, we are told, there was 
no dependence on Rome; ¢here, if the Pope comes at times to the 
front, it is as the occupant of a See, great by reason of its relation 
to the Empire, not because of any special relation to the Apostolic 
College. 


Canon Bright, in the article referred to, insists strongly that 
Catholics are committed to a doctrine the very opposite of this, 
and he seems to fear lest we should try to evade our consequent 
obligation. He seems to fear lest we should try to pass off as 
though it were full historical justification of our position, 
“language or acts (on the part of the early Fathers) which 
at most suggest an eminence, a leadership, a primacy of 
influence or of honour, a limited appellate jurisdiction granted 
— if, indeed, it was granted—by a Council not cecumenical, or 
enlarged by the secular authority of emperors, or, as time 
advances, a claim of widening supremacy.” And he warns us 
that “dpy7 cannot be allowed to slur over the change (from 
jryepovia) for its own argumentative convenience; and in the 
case before us, the demonstrandum is the primitiveness not of 
Hyenovia, but of apy.” Canon Bright may, however, allay his 
fears. He would find it hard to name a single respectable 
Catholic writer who has contented himself with proving the 
primitiveness of a Papal syewovda, and he certainly cannot name 
Father Rivington as such, either in respect of Father Rivington’s 
previous volumes, or of the one now before us. On the contrary, 
the sentence we have quoted from Canon Bright has been quoted 
just because it indicates concisely the very points which Father 
Rivington undertakes to establish, and, as it certainly seems to 
us, succeeds in establishing ; namely, that the primitive Church 
deemed the Popes, as the successors of St. Peter, to be by 
Divine appointment endowed with a primacy of r#/e, not merely 
of influence; with a jurisdiction appellate and immediate, 
arising out of the said primacy, and by no means out of any 
conciliar grant or imperial decree, although councils may have 
had their function in determining the modes of its procedure, 
and imperial decrees in according civil recognition to its 
exercise ; and with a supremacy the breadth of which in no 
way fell short of the Vatican standard. 

Father Rivington is, however, careful to point out in his 
Preface that if we are to estimate aright the bearing of primitive 
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Church history on the position of the modern Papacy, a due 
allowance must be made for development. 


When we say that Papal supremacy is found deeply embedded in 
the life of the primitive Church, what do we exactly mean? No one 
who appeals to the primitive Church expects to find in her actual life 
a literal transcript of his own present position. National Churches 
certainly did not exist in Europe ; it would be hard to say what could 
be included under the national Church of Rome. The appeal must 
be to something else than a primitive presentation of the form and 
outward appearance of any system in the nineteenth century. What 
then do we ourselves mean when we say that the Papal régime was in 
existence in the earliest beginnings of Christianity? The question 
really is as to whether the alleged counterpart in the early Church 
differs essentially from its successor in the present, in substance, in 
principle, in essential features. Is the difference, for instance, between 
the Papal régime of to-day and the position of the Papacy in the first 
four centuries of the Christian era more than between the oak and the 
acorn? Does the difference between the two argue a dissimilarity of 
constituent elements, or is it merely the necessary difference between 
various stages of normal growth? 


Even Canon Bright allows that this kind of development is 
to be expected in a Divine institution. He admits that if “the 
actual substance of the credendum” of the modern (Roman) 
Catholic Church can be discovered in primitive Catholic belief, 
a growth in the way of a “ fuller expression and elucidation of 
its original and intrinsic import” would not disentitle her to 
claim continuity with the past. 

And in fact the necessity of such development results from 
the very nature of man. The full range of an idea pregnant 
with far-reaching consequences is not grasped at once by the 
human intelligence, whether by the individual intelligence, or 
by the collective intelligence of an organized community. But 
if not in the individual, at all events in the community, there is 
a logical tendency impelling it to work out in course of time 
ideas once implanted to their legitimate conclusions ; and in 
the Catholic Church this natural tendency is perfected and 
rendered indefectible by the special providence of the Holy 
Spirit, acting mainly through the organized supervision of 
Popes and Prelates, who are themselves of Divine appointment. 
Through such agencies has the “substance of the credendum” 
been developed during centuries of Church life, until it has 
attained to its present fulness of doctrinal expression, and its 
present highly centralized and efficient methods of procedure. 
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But what is the “substance of the credendum”? On this 
Father Rivington is able to quote an apposite passage from 
Dr. Déllinger, written in his Catholic days : 

Like all other essential parts of the constitution of the Church, the 
supremacy was known and acknowledged from the beginning as a 
Divine institution, but it required time to unfold its faculties; it 
assumed by degrees the determined form in which the Bishop of Rome 
exercised systematically the authority entrusted to him for the preserva- 
tion of the internal and external unity of the Church. 


In other words, we shall have found in the early Church the 
substance of the modern credendum, if we find it recognizing a 
supremacy of Divine institution, conveyed through the words, 
“Thou art Peter,” &c., “Feed My sheep,” &c., “Confirm thy 
brethren,” &c. ; a supremacy of rule, not of mere influence, and 
one of which the purpose was understood to be that it might 
keep the entire Church in unity of faith and of external 
government. If we find this, we need not be perplexed if we 
find along with it a less frequent and less extended exercise 
of its far-reaching powers, fewer ex cathedré definitions, less 
compact and centralized methods of procedure, more homely 
modes of address. We need not even be perplexed if we should 
find occasionally opposition to the exercise of Papal authority, 
or occasional imperfect recognition of the extent of its range. 
Men are not always logical in their reasonings or in their 
conduct. Even good men may fall short at times in these 
respects. Nor, again, should’ it perplex us if the Popes are 
found at times to yield something to circumstances (ze. in 
matters of government, not of faith), to the might of kings, or 
to the feelings and prejudices of communities. For, as Father 
Rivington says, aptly borrowing Aristotelian language, good 
government is “ politic,” not “ despotic.” 

On the other hand, we shall do well to notice carefully, in 
the cases of conflict between Popes and others which do occur, 
whether, viewing things in the light of the sequel, the Popes 
have not almost invariably proved to be in the right, and their 
opponents in the wrong ; whether the trend of Papal action in 
the Church has not been to the preservation of the faith and 
the upholding of the canons; and whether the trend of oppo- 
sition to Papal action has not been to the destruction of both. 
And in this respect it is surely significant that the cases 
on which writers like Mr. Puller mainly rely, are all cases 
of persons who, though perhaps orthodox or even saintly 
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in themselves, are at the time acting equivocally. Thus 
they appeal to Polycrates, when he was. endeavouring to 
perpetuate a custom which would have proved disastrous to 
Church life; to Cyprian, when he was zealous for a practice 
which, though he perceived it not, was in fact sacrilegious ; to 
Meletius of Antioch, when he had placed himself in a false 
position and rendered his orthodoxy suspect by accepting an 
Arian appointment to the episcopate ; to the courtly prelates 
at Constantinople and Chalcedon, when they were attempting 
to set aside the canons of Nicza in the interests of worldly 
ambition. 

There is also another consideration which must be borne in 
mind by any one who desires to compare the claims of the See 
of Rome in modern times with the privileges accorded to it by 
the ancient Church. We must understand correctly what are 
the modern claims. <A reviewer of Zhe Primitive Church and 
the See of Peter thinks “there is something essentially Jesuitical 
in his [Father Rivington’s] attempt to get out of the difficulty 
of reconciling conciliar utterances with Papal Infallibility. The 
Pope, it seems, makes use of means, conciliar means, to reach a 
conclusion zw/ich, seeing he ts infallible, ts really a foregone 
conclusion.” And, writing in the same strain, Canon Bright says: 


If the Vatican decree is true—and for a Papalist it is the voice of 
God—then the Bishop of Rome in 325 had just the same rights, and 
just the same responsibilities in regard to their exercise, as the Bishop 
of Rome in 1870. And was there ever, in the whole range of Christian 
history, a fitter occasion for such exercise of right, or rather, for the 
discharge of such solemn and urgent duties, than was the Arian 
controversy? Yet no one invoked Sylvester of Rome to decide that 
momentous question ex cathedré,; it never occurred to him to put 
forth his gift of infallibility for the suppression of a theory which 
denied his Master’s real Godhead; instead of this, it was deemed 
practically necessary to bring together the representatives of a world- 
wide episcopate, and in this assembly his deputies did not even take a 
leading part, for the story that Hosius presided as his Legate is a later 


invention. 


To pass over the concluding statement about Hosius, which 
is itself an invention, there being every ground short of direct 
evidence for inferring that Hosius presided as Sylvester’s 
Legate ; to pass over also the strange misconstruction of the 
reason for which the Council was convoked, which was not to 
discuss and ascertain, but to explain to the Eastern Bishops, 
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and enforce upon their observance, doctrine already sufficiently 
determined, and in fact defined, by previous Popes; Canon 
Bright shows himself in this paragraph to have utterly miscon- 
ceived the character of the Vatican definition. The Popes do 
not claim even now to have ex cathedré decisions in their 
pockets ready for each occasion. Even now, if one should be 
required of them, they would prepare for it by inquiries and 
discussions, and might find it necessary, for due preparation, to 
assemble the entire episcopate in council. For, as Father 
Rivington says : 


It cannot be too carefully borne in mind that Papal Infallibility 
does not mean inspiration, but only Divine assistance. Such assistance 
requires the Pope to use human means to ascertain the truths to be 
proclaimed ; ¢.g., discussion may be necessary to enable the Pope to 
decide .as to whether this or that is in the deposit, whether it is the 
logical outcome of such and such a revealed doctrine. And among 
such means of arriving at the truth, one of peculiar efficacy is that of 
convoking a General Council, and taking the witness of the Fathers. 
Thus a General Council may be included in the action of infallibility, 
although the ultimate result in the shape of the final definition is only 
certain by reason of the charisma bestowed on the Holy Father. In 
the case of the first four Councils, the decision of the Pope was already 
formed, and, therefore, they were not needed for the purpose, but they 
were conducive to the ends which the Holy Father had in view, and 
were, therefore, suggested, or accepted by him, as the case might be. 


We have dwelt thus long upon the principles, because, since 
the purpose of the appeal to history is to ascertain if they are 
ancient as well as modern, it is most necessary that they should 
be correctly understood, whereas in fact they are perpetually 
being misunderstood and mis-stated by the writers with whom 
we have to deal. 

Father Rivington’s treatment of the Patristic evidence is 
most thorough. It discusses every question of any consequence 
within the period finishing with the Council of Chalcedon, and 
discusses them in a genuinely historical spirit, giving due weight 
to adverse as well as favourable points, and seeking to estimate 
them all in their historical connection. To us certainly his 
book seems in this respect to contrast strikingly with the book 
with which its title challenges comparison, a book which 
betrays no anxiety to do more than by a dexterous phraseology 
impart an Anglican complexion to such passages of primitive 
history as lend themselves best to the process. 
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Out of so much that is interesting, we must select one or 
two points for notice. 

First then as to the testimony of the Pontiffs themselves 
to the character of their office. If the controversy could be 
decided by this testimony alone, few would venture to deny 
that the verdict must go in our favour. Thus, at the beginning 
of the fifth century, St. Siricius, writing to a Spanish Bishop, in 
answer to questions which he says had been referred to him by 
the said Bishop consciously as “to the head of your body,” says 
that a greater zeal for the Christian religion is due from himself 
than from any other because “we bear the burden of all who 
are in difficulties, or rather the Blessed Apostle Peter bears 
them in us, he who in all things as we trust protects and defends 
us, the heirs of his administration.” And his successor, St. Inno- 
cent, writing to the Synod at Carthage, of which St. Augustine 
was a member, congratulates it on having, by referring the case 
of Pelagius and Czlestius “to the Apostolic See,” “preserved 
the ancient tradition,” in explanation of which tradition he goes 
on to say that 

Whatever is done from the separated and remote provinces, they 
would not consider should be final unless it should come to the cogni- 
zance of the Apostolic See, so that whatever sentence shall have been 
justly delivered, should be confirmed by the entire authority of this See, 
and that just as all waters should flow from their natal fount and the 
pure streams of the incorrupt head flow through the diverse regions of 
the whole world, so other Churches should take from this See what to 
teach, whom to cleanse, who should be avoided, as stained with ineradicable 
filth, by the wave that is worthy of pure bodies. 

Well may Father Rivington say, “ This one rescript contains 
the Vatican Council entire;” and yet the sister letter, sent 
at the same time and in reference to the same subject, to the 
Council of Milevis, is conceived in still more decisive language. 
In that letter the Pope does not hesitate to state that this truly 
Vatican theory of the dependence of every other see on the See 
of Peter is, and ever has been, acknowledged and acted upon by 
the entire Church. 

Diligently, therefore, and fittingly do you consult the arcana of the 
Apostolic office (a dignity into which flows the care of all the Churches, 
besides those things which are without), following the ancient rule, 
which you know as well as I do has been kept always by the whole world. 
. . » Why have you confirmed this, unless as knowing that replies are 
ever emanating from this Apostolic fountain thiough all the provinces 
that petition it. 
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The next Pope, St. Zosimus, in like manner, says boldly that 
“the tradition of the Fathers acknowledged [¢rzduerit] in the 
Apostolic See an authority so great, that no one dared to 
dispute its judgment ;” and he traces the origin of this authority 
to the promise made to St. Peter. “It [the authority] descends 
from the promise of Christ our Lord.” Similar language was 
employed by St. Boniface and St. Celestine, the two next Popes, 
and the latter, by his action in the affair of Nestorius at the 
Council of Ephesus, is a witness that the Popes were indulging 
in no mere theoretical fancy, when they laid claim to an autho- 
rity over the entire Church. Writing to Nestorius, Bishop of 
Constantinople, as soon as he had certified himself of the heresy 
of that prelate, he does not hesitate to prescribe to him a limit 
of ten days from the receipt of the Papal letter, at the expira- 
tion of which period, if he has not previously retracted, he is 
pronounced to be cut off from the communion of ¢he entire 
Catholic Church.” Nor in so doing is Celestine an exception 
among the Roman Pontiffs of his age. St. Damasus had written 
some fifty years carlier to the Eastern Bishops that “ by the judg- 
ment of the Apostolic See Timotheus, together with his master 
Apollinarius [two Bishops of the patriarchate of Antioch], had 
been deprived [of their sees].” Half a century earlier still, 
St. Felix seems to have condemned Paul of Samosata, and we 
know that as far back as the third century St. Victor proposed 
to excommunicate the Quatuordecimans of Asia. And as in 
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excommunicating and deposirfg, so in defending and reinstating 
the Bishops of the East, the Popes of those days showed them- 
selves to be dominated by the belief that they had inherited 
a world-wide jurisdiction. St. Dionysius of Rome presumed to 
judge and acquit St. Dionysius of Alexandria, and St. Julius, 
writing to the Eusebians, who convoked by Imperial authority 
had met in synod at Tyre, cancelled their deposition of St. Atha- 
nasius, and asked of them with astonishment whether they were 


ee 


“ignorant that this is the cus/om for word to be written to us 
first, and then for a just sentence to be passed from this place.” 

In view of these illustrations of Papal language and action 
during the fifth and previous centuries it would be vain to deny 
that these Popes did at least claim an authority of rule not 
differing from that ascribed to them by the Vatican Council. 
Nor do Anglican writers of the present day make much attempt 
to deny so manifest a proposition. They prefer rather to put 
this entire department out of court. Thus Mr. Puller says: 


ae 
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Our contention is that the idea of a divinely appointed supremacy 
over the whole Church, as a prerogative of the Roman See, arose very 
largely out of the exorbitant claims made by the Pope. It follows that 
exaggerated claims-in favour of the Papacy, when they occur in the 
writings of the Popes or of other persons living, so to speak, in a Papal 
atmosphere, and when they stand in marked contrast with the general 
teaching of the Fathers and Doctors of the Church, cannot be quoted, 
at any rate controversially, on the Papal side. JVe regard them as 
proofs of Papal ambition. In connection with this subject it is surely 
permissible to refer in all reverence to our Lord’s own words, “If I bear 
witness of Myself, My witness is not true.” 


To meet this strange objection Father Rivington has a 
beautiful section, which might very well be taken first by a 
thoughtful reader. To treat all this body of witness as “ proof 
of Papal ambition” is to beg the question ; for there is no “sign 
of ambition about it, except in the mere fact that each Pope 
acted as Ruler of the Universal Church.” “Why, then,” asks 
Father Rivington, “is it in the judgment of such writers [as 
Mr. Puller] always ambition on the one side, and not rather 
rebellion on the other?” And even if it were ambition that 
animated all these men who, whatever Mr. Puller may think 
of them, were deemed saints by the early Church, what 
explanation of so peculiar a form of ambition in this one See 
alone, and in it so persistently, can be offered? The only 
attempt at an explanation, other than that of a genuine Divine 
appointment of which the Popes were conscious just because 
it was genuine, is one which figures largely in Mr. Puller’s book, 
the theory that when the spurious Clementine Recognitions with 
their story of St. Clement having been ordained by St. Peter 
reached Rome, the story was found so attractive to the Roman 
Bishops that from that moment, leaving their indebtedness to 
St. Paul out of account, they began to talk of their See as the 
See of St. Peter, and to claim as applicable to themselves the 
language addressed to the Apostle in the Gospels. A little 
reflection should make it evident that such a theory, even if it 
did not beg the question, affords far too feeble a foundation for 
the mighty superstructure. But in the book before us it is 
shown by a masterly argument that the theory also breaks 
down hopelessly on chronological grounds. And so the question 
still remains unanswered: “How is it that Pope after Pope, 
good men and saints though they be, no sooner enter upon the 
See than they are filled with the consciousness of world-wide 
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responsibilities ?” It is this consideration which gives its value 
to their unvarying witness. 

At the same time, no one claims that the witness of the 
Popes to the prerogative of their own office, impressive as it is, 
and coming from a long line of saints as it does, should be 
accepted as sufficient evidence, if it really stands “in marked 
contrast with the general teaching of the Fathers and Doctors 
of the Church.” But is there in the general teaching of the 
Fathers and Doctors of the Church this “marked contrast” 
which is asserted? Not certainly in St. Jerome, when he cried 
out: “On that rock [of the See of Peter] the Church is built, 
I know. Whaoso shall eat the Lamb outside that house is 
profane. Whoso gathereth not with Thee, scattereth ; that is, 
he who is not of Christ is of Antichrist.” But then St. Jerome 
is set down as “living in a Papal atmosphere.” Not cer- 
tainly in the Fathers of Aquileia (in 381), when they begged 
the Emperor Gratian to prevent Ursicinus from harassing the 
Roman Church, “whence the rights of venerable communion 
flow to all.” But perhaps these prelates also lived in the 
Papal atmosphere ; although in that case it is observable that 
among those who drew their breath from this atmosphere was 
St. Ambrose, the ruling spirit at Aquileia. Still, was St. Optatus 
of Milevis in Africa living in a Papal atmosphere when he 
dared his Donatist adversary to deny that “the Chair of Peter 
was fixed first of all in the city of Rome,” that “in that single 
Chair unity was to be observed by all,” and that “he would 
be a schismatic and a sinner who against that Chair set up 
another”? Was St. Augustine living in a Papal atmosphere 
when, speaking of the Rescripts of Pope Innocent which have 
been cited above, letters which Father Rivington has not 
hesitated to claim as containing the entire Vatican teaching, 
he wrote that St. Innocent “in reference to all things, wrote 
back to us in the same way in which it was lawful and the 
duty of the Apostolic See to write”? Were St. Athanasius 
and the other orthodox Egyptian Bishops living in a Papal 
atmosphere, and were his Arian adversaries living in it, when 
each party appealed to Pope Julius, the latter for confirmation 
of the acts by which they had sought to depose Athanasius 
and set up one of their own adherents, the former seeking 
protection from the Chair of Peter and accepting restoration 
from its judgment? Was the Greek historian, Theodoret, 
living in a Papal atmosphere, when he wrote of this same 
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incident, “Pope Julius, adhering to the law of the Church, 
both commanded them to repair to Rome and summoned 
Athanasius to trial;” or Socrates, when he wrote that “the 
ecclestastical canon expressly commands that the Churches shall 
not make ordinances contrary to the judgment of the Bishop 
of Rome;” or Sozomen, when he repeated the same statement ? 
And again, was St. Cyril living in a Papal atmosphere when 
he referred the case of Nestorius to Pope Celestine, giving as 
his motive the ancient custom of the Church, which urges that 
such matters be referred to your Holiness ;” or was he living 
in it—he or the Fathers of the Council of Ephesus—when 
he allowed himself to be described as “holding the place 
of Celestine,” as President of the Council, and in conjunction 
with the rest passed sentence of deposition on Nestorius, 
“compelled by the sacred canons and the letter of our most Holy 
Father and fellow-minister, Celestine, Bishop of the Roman 
Church ;” or when, after hearing the Legate, Philip, assume 
in the face of the entire Synod that “it was without question 
and known to all ages that Blessed Peter, the Prince of the 
Apostles, the pillar of the faith, and the foundation of the 
Catholic Church ... lives to this day and for ever in his 
successors and exercises judgment,” he in conjunction with 
the assembled Fathers declared the words spoken by the 
Legate to be “becoming ;” and only asked that they should 
be certified by the formal signature of the Legates attached 
to the acts of the Council? And the Fathers at Chalcedon, 
who recognized in so many ways the authority claimed and 
exercised in the highest terms by St. Leo, executing his 
deposition of Dioscorus and of Eutyches, and his restoration 
of Theodoret, telling him that the vineyard had been entrusted 
to him by the Saviour, that “he was their head and they but 
members,” that he was the Father of the Church of Constanti- 
nople, and that they were only desirous that by accepting 
their twenty-eighth canon “he should extend his care to that 
part of the vineyard ””—were they too, in spite of their action 
in regard to this twenty-eighth canon which so endears them 
to Anglican hearts, “living in a Papal atmosphere”? 

These are a few instances, and a good many like them could 
be adduced, in which Fathers, Doctors, and historians are, not 
in marked contrast, but in marked agreement with that teaching 
concerning the Papal office which the Popes themselves so 
persistently proclaimed. If they are all to be characterized 
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as living in a Papal atmosphere, it would seem that the Papal 
atmosphere was very widely diffused, and in fact circumscribed 
all that was soundest and best in the Church of those days. 

But let us see what sort of instances are adduced of Fathers 
and Doctors “in marked contrast” with the doctrines alleged 
to be only that of a “ Papal school.” Four instances are specially 
relied upon by Anglican writers, and Father Rivington has 
taken pains over them. 

The first is that of St. Cyprian, of whom Mr. Puller asserts 
that “both his writings and the story of his life remain as a 
perpetual witness against the Papal and in favour of the 
episcopal constitution of the Church of God,” adding that “the 
defenders of the English Church may safely stake their case, 
so far as it relates to the Papal claims, on the witness borne 
by St. Cyprian.” 

On this Father Rivington truly remarks, that “to stake the 
defence of one’s ecclesiastical position on a single saint is 
contrary to all Catholic ideas of Divine faith in the Church ;” 
and, moreover, even if it were necessary to admit that 
St. Cyprian’s language, which is not always as clear and 
explicit as we might desire, involved rejection of the Papal 
constitution of the Church, it is most certain that it rejects 
the “episcopal constitution,” as it is and must be understood 
by Anglicans, if they are to justify their own position. “Some 
of the most brilliant German historians,” observes Father 
Rivington, “such as Neander* and Harnack, and, amongst 
Americans, Schaff, maintain that St. Cyprian’s teaching neces- 
sarily issued in the Papal form of government,” namely, 
because it insists on a united episcopate as essential and 
indefectible, and this is impossible—at all events has never 
been realized—apart from a divinely appointed centre of 
cohesion. 

The question of St. Cyprian’s doctrine on Papal supremacy 
is too involved to be discussed here, the subject-matter of his 
treatise Ox the Unity of the Church not directly raising it, and 
the false position he took up in reference to re-baptisms still 
further obscuring it, but Father Rivington’s four chapters are 
a real help towards its elucidation, as we are confident will be 
felt by those who bestow upon them the careful reading they 
require. He is able to make good against Mr. Puller, that 
St. Cyprian calls the See of Rome, in contradistinction to all 
other sees, “the place of Peter,” the “ruling Church,” “the 
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Church from which the unity of the episcopate took its rise,”. 
and by which it is maintained ; that he recognized its right to 
receive and decide appeals from other Churches, though he did 
not always approve of the decisions given; and that although 
when in a false position he used heated and _ indefensible 
language and was confident that the decision of Pope Stephen 
was disastrous, he never carried his opposition so far as to incur 
any excommunication which could justify Mr. Puller in quoting 
him as an instance of a saint living and dying out of communion 
with Rome, or even as a teacher in marked contrast with the 
doctrine of the “ Papal school.” 

The next instance of alleged marked contrast is that 
of St. Meletius of Antioch. In the fourth century there 
was a disputed succession in this see. It was the result 
of the Arian troubles then harassing the East, and the 
patronage accorded to Arianism by the Emperor Valens. 
The orthodox Bishop Eustathius was driven from his see, 
and a line of Arianizing prelates followed. During this time 
the stricter portion of the orthodox worshipped in a church 
apart, under the leadership of a priest named Paulinus, whilst 
the remainder of the orthodox party were lax enough to com- 
municate with the Arians, and attend service at their churches. 
Eventually Meletius was elected Bishop on the death of the 
Arianizing prelate Leontius. Meletius, after his election, gave 
in his public adhesion to the orthodox faith, and that he was 
orthodox seems to have been previously known privately to 
some of the orthodox party. But it was not known to the 
Arians who elected him, and yet it was through their suffrages 
he was appointed to the see. Those who had all along attached 
themselves to Paulinus were naturally suspicious of a man so 
equivocally appointed, and they seem also to have had suspicions 
of his doctrine, suspicions which were reciprocated by the other 
side. Hence the split among the orthodox continued. Repre- 
sentations were made to Rome as to the state of affairs, and 
St. Damasus commissioned St. Athanasius to hold a synod at 
Alexandria, and endeavour to reunite the parties; he also 
sent two legates to the East, to assist at the work of reunion, 
Eusebius of Vercelli and Lucifer of Cagliari. Probably the 
desired end would have been attained, had not Lucifer of 
Cagliari, apart from his brother legate, gone straight to Antioch 
and precipitately consecrated Paulinus to the episcopate. This 
rash step served only to accentuate the schism which continued, 
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and was not ended till many years after. Various communications 
were made to St. Damasus, either by or on behalf of Paulinus 
and Meletius, with the result that Paulinus received the ordinary 
letters of communion which were denied to Meletius. It is 
in this denial to Meletius of the letters of communion that 
Mr. Puller finds materials for his argument. He is sure, though 
it is not so certain as he thinks, that Meletius never got his 
letters from Rome till the day of his death, and yet all agree 
that Meletius was a Saint. From these premisses Mr. Puller 
concludes that either communion with the Holy See is not 
essential to membership of the Catholic Church, or else that 
the state of schism is not inconsistent with recognized and 
canonized sanctity ; the first of these alternatives being opposed 
to Vatican teaching, the second to the common opinion of 
Catholics. 

The general answer to Mr. Puller’s argument may be put 
in a few words. Even if it could be admitted, as it cannot, 
that Meletius never till the end of his life received the customary 
letters of communion, it does not follow that he was radically 
out of communion with the Apostolic See. To arrive at a right 
solution of the difficulty, we must bear in mind, on the one 
hand, that the position of St. Meletius, appointed as he was by 
the Arians and mixed up with them in other ways, was very 
equivocal, and Rome might well doubt, amidst the conflict of 
testimonies coming from the East, whether he was of orthodox 
faith and the legitimately appeinted Bishop or not. We must 
bear in mind, on the other hand, that according to the law then 
in force, episcopal appointments were made in the localities, by 
the clergy of the place and the neighbouring Bishops. Now, 
no one who studies the history of the primitive Church can fail 
to perceive that the principle which governed the Popes in 
giving or withholding letters of communion was one of strict 
adherence to the faith and to the canons. Thus they did not, 
when letters of communion were solicited, propose to exercise 
an act of authoritative appointment, but to ascertain whether 
the applicant was rightly appointed, and of course inclusively 
whether his faith was sound. It follows that, in doubtful cases, 
such as was certainly that of St. Meletius, the denial of letters 
would not mean that the applicant was held to be excommu- 
nicate, but that the Pope, in his uncertainty about the facts, 
felt unable to offer him that positive symbol of communion. 
This, of course, would be regarded by the prelate concerned 
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as a calamity; but if he were, in fact, orthodox and duly 
appointed, he would know that he was in the condition to 
which Rome always held out her hand, and so, like St. Meletius, 
he could truthfully speak of himself as being really in com- 
munion with her. We must remember, too, that the question 
here is one of recognition, not as a member of the true Church, 
but as rightful Bishop of Antioch; and it certainly does not 
follow that because a man is not recognized as a lawful Bishop, 
he is not recognized as a member of the Catholic Church. 
These few observations may serve to show how little real force 
there is in Mr. Puller’s apparently strong objection. But there 
are further complications in the history of this Antiochene 
schism, and for these we must refer our readers to Father 
Rivington’s complete account. 

The third instance of action alleged to be in “marked 
contrast” with the doctrine of the “Papal school” is that of 
the African Bishops in the fifth century. Mr. Puller writes: 
“As honourable men, let them refrain from pretending that 
the Church of North Africa, in the time of St. Augustine, 
believed in the principles laid down by the Vatican Council.” 
Such an argument ad verecundiam may perhaps be efficacious 
with persons unable to inquire for themselves into the facts, 
but those who follow Father Rivington in his chapter on this 
subject will rather marvel that Mr. Puller should have allowed 
himself such indefensible language. We will confine our 
comments to the case which offers the greatest difficulty, the case 
of Apiarius, the African priest who appealed to the judgment 
of the Holy See from the condemnation passed upon him by 
the local bishops. St. Zosimus, believing the local justice to 
have miscarried, reinstated him, and this gave not unnatural 
displeasure to the African Bishops, who felt convinced, and, as 
the sequel proved, were rightly convinced, that the man was 
really bad, and had obtained his reinstatement merely through 
misrepresentations, the fraud of which, at the distance of Rome 
from Africa, could not easily be detected. Shortly after the 
reinstatement, Zosimus seems to have assured the African 
prelates through Faustinus, a legate whom he had sent to take 
part in their Synods, that his action in receiving the appeal of 
Apiarius had been in accordance with the Nicene Canons. 
Not finding these Canons in their collection, they represented 
this to St. Boniface, the successor of Zosimus, and said they 
would send to the East for Greek copies, promising to offer 
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no further opposition to the appeals until the answer came 
back. “If,” they said, “these Canons are found to be authentic, 
we will confirm them ; if not, we will call a Synod, and discuss 
what shall be done.” The copies came after a few months, and 
on examination proved not to contain the Canons in question. 
Accordingly Mr. Puller, following other Anglican writers, does 
not hesitate to charge Pope Zosimus with fraud. His character, 
however, as likewise that of St. Leo, who made a similar state- 
ment years later, is inconsistent with any such supposition. The 
Canon is among those usually called Sardican, and the Pope 
was doubtless justified in calling them Nicene, though the 
reasons for such a nomenclature are now not certainly ascer- 
tainable. Father Rivington discusses this question of authorship 
in an Appendix, and offers reasons which are grave, if not abso- 
lutely conclusive, for thinking the Canons were really Nicene. 
Although the copies came from the East in a few months’ 
time, z.¢., in 419, nothing seems to have been done in the matter 
by the African prelates till four years later, when Apiarius was 
charged with a fresh offence and condemned, and appealing as 
before to Rome was again restored. This naturally produced 
tension, and we have a letter written to St. Celestine, now Pope, 
announcing that at a Council just held Apiarius had at last 
acknowledged his guilt, and remonstrating strongly against the 
system of appeals,which had in this and some previous instances 
only led to the protection of the guilty. It is the character of 
this letter which has led Mr. Puller to use the words just quoted 
from him. The letter informs Celestine of the confession of 
guilt which had been wrung from Apiarius, and begs him in 
future to desist from receiving appeals and overriding the 
judgments of the local Synods. It urges that, on examination 
of the Greek copies sent from Constantinople and Alexandria, 
no such Canons as those alleged by Zosimus were found ; that 
an accused ecclesiastic had every necessary means of obtaining 
a fair judgment at home, where, if he suspected his own prelate 
of partiality, he could appeal to a Synod of the neighbouring 
prelates ; that on the other hand, since, when causes were drawn 
to Rome, it was not possible for all the witnesses to accompany 
the complainant, the chances of a miscarriage of justice through 
incomplete knowledge of the facts were greatly increased. They 
also ask Celestine to withdraw the legate Faustinus, suggesting 
in guarded terms that his dealings with them have not tended 
to edification. 
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“Such,” says Mr. Puller, “was the celebrated letter of the 
Church of North Africa to Pope Celestine. I cannot imagine 
a more complete repudiation of the papal idea. That idea 
involves the principle that, 7wre divzno, every member of the 
Church, whether clerical or lay, has an inherent right ‘to have 
recourse to the Pope’s judgment in all causes which appertain 
to the jurisdiction of the Church.’ The African Fathers abso- 
lutely deny that right.” 

But, in the first place, it is by no means so certain that the 
letter referred to is a genuine document. There are some 
suspicious features about it, to which Father Rivington calls 
attention, and in particular one of the signatures attached to 
it is that of a Bishop, Antony of Fussala, who had quite recently 
been appealing to Rome from the judgment of his superior 
(who was St. Augustine), and even with the express sanction 
of the Primate of Numidia. Mr. Puller, indeed, has a way of 
evading this difficulty to his theory. Bishop Antony’s appeal, 
he tells us, took place during “the interval of five or seven years 
during which the African Bishops had agreed to allow of 
appeals.” But this notion of a compact extending “over five or 
seven years” is a mere invention of Mr. Puller’s. The only 
compact of the kind was limited to the time during which they 
were waiting for the copies of the Nicene Canons to come from 
the East, and this period was but of a few months’ duration, and 
ended quite four years before the appeal of Antony took place. 

If, however, this letter to Pope Celestine be genuine, it is 
still easily reconcilable with the Vatican doctrine of the right of 
recourse on the part of the faithful to the Holy See! Father 
Rivington strikes the right note when he calls attention to the 
difference between principle and procedure. There is no sign 
in the letter of the Africans of refusal to admit the principle of 
Papal jurisdiction ; and indeed such a refusal would have placed 
them in flagrant conflict with themselves, seeing how they 
had received with approving language, and even sought, the 
judgments of the Holy See in the matter of Pelagius and 
Celestine. What they do is to protest against a certain mode 
of exercising the right, which for reasons which they state seems 
to them undesirable. And, moreover, their protest is not in the 

1 Mr. Puller in his citation doctors somewhat the language of the Vatican Council, 
which declares not that it is the inherent right of every one to have recourse to the 


Holy See, but that ‘‘in all causes, recourse can be had to its judgment.” The Pope 
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way of a refusal to allow appeals, but of an earnest entreaty to 
the Pope not readily to accept them. Mr. Puller thinks, perhaps, 
that liberty of appeal to the Supreme Court is an essential 
consequence of supreme jurisdiction, so that for the Popes to 
disallow appeals would be to renounce their essential rights. 
But this is not so. As Father Rivington observes, the verdict 
of an English jury in a criminal case is final, and Mr. Puller 
may be surprised to learn that should a Jesuit (he can hardly 
suspect the Jesuits of disbelief in Papal Supremacy) appeal 
from the judgment of the Superior of his Order to the judgment 
of the Apostolic See, he would zpso facto incur excommunication. 
It would seem, therefore, that after all we Catholics can remain 
“honourable men” and still find nothing inconsistent with 
Vatican principles in the conduct of these African prelates. 

The fourth supposed signal instance of belief “in marked 
contrast” with that of the “Papal school” is sought in the 
so-called twenty-eighth canon of Chalcedon. This canon runs 
as follows : 


For to the See of Older Rome on account of the sovereignty of 
the city, the Fathers suitably gave (drodedwxacr) privileges (rpeo Beta). 
And, animated by the same purpose, the 150 Bishops, beloved by God, 
(z.e., the Fathers at the Council of Constantinople) gave (dzéveav) equal 
privileges to the most Holy See of New Rome, judging that a city 
adorned with empire and with the senate should enjoy the same 
privilege as the older Imperial Rome and be honoured in ecclesiastical 
affairs, and be in the next place after her (Older Rome), &c. 


The Fathers gave the primacy to the Church of Old Rome, 
and they gave it her because she was the Church of the Imperial 
City. Hence, according to the Fathers of Chalcedon, the 
primacy is of human not Divine origin, whereas according to the 
Fathers of the Vatican, it is of Divine not human origin. And 
again, when the Papal legates refused assent to this twenty- 
eighth canon, it was passed in spite of them; and when St. Leo 
likewise rejected it and declared it invalid, it was nevertheless 
retained and acted upon by the Church; whereas according to 
Vatican teaching, to resist the Pope is to resist God. So runs 
the objection. 

The wording of the canon has certainly not a very orthodox 
sound, though the Greek word “dodedaxaor” suggests rather 
the meaning that the Fathers had recognized in the Church of 
Old Rome, and not given to it, this primacy of jurisdiction, 
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meaning by the term “ Fathers,” all previous generations to the 
inclusion of the Apostles, and by the phrase, “on account of the 
sovereignty of the city,” that Rome had been selected on this 
account as the most suitable place for the See which should 
inherit St.Peter’s privilege. Certainly St. Peter must be held to 
have selected on this ground Rome, and not Corinth nor Carthage, 
as the See of his successors. It is just possible, therefore, that the 
framers of the twenty-eighth canon meant this, and if they did 
not, they must have been insincere and unworthy of our respect 
when, soliciting from St. Leo the confirmation of the decree, they 
spoke of him as the one “to whom the custody of the vineyard 
had been committed dy the Saviour.” It must be observed too 
that it was not the intention of these prelates, if it is to be 
gathered from their action, to dispute in any way the primacy 
of the See of Peter. They desired to exalt Constantinople over 
Alexandria and Antioch, and left the superior rank of Rome 
untouched. They even speak in their letter to Leo of the new 
privilege for Constantinople as one they desired to obtain by 
concession from him, calling him their “father,” and themselves 
his children, and pleading that honour given to the children 
redounds to the honour of the father. Nor did Leo refuse his 
consent out of any belief that his own dignity was attacked, 
at least directly, but because the canon was an infringement of 
the order established at Nicza, and an injustice to Alexandria 
and Antioch. 

The most important point, however, in regard to this twenty- 
eighth canon is that the framers do not merit to be called the 
Fathers of Chalcedon. They were the hundred only who had 
remained behind after more than four hundred had departed, 
and were by no means representative of all the interests 
concerned ; and, as St. Leo never gave his consent, their canon 
was no lawfully-enacted canon of an C&cumenical Council. 

Canon Bright, of course, says it was. He says the Church 
evidently took it as such, notwithstanding St. Leo’s refusal to 
sanction it, for it was ever after acted upon, and eventually 
recognized by Rome itself. But an unlawful custom is not 
justified merely because it is persisted in. It is not altogether 
justified even when it succeeds in wresting from a superior an 
authorization granted as the alternative to a greater evil. And 
as a matter of fact, this decree never received even so much 
sanction from Rome as that. If in much later times the second 
rank in the Church was accorded by Rome to Constantinople, it 
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was accorded by a distinct grant, without reference to the 
so-called canon of Chalcedon. 

We will conclude by thanking Father Rivington for the 
valuable service he has done to the Catholic cause by presenting 
it with this much-needed volume. The ground it traverses has 
been traversed often before, but we have hitherto lacked a book 
which handles these time-honoured controversies with special 
reference to the modern Anglican mode of dealing with them. 
If it only obtains from earnest inquirers the attention it 
deserves, it can hardly fail to do much good. The masterly 
treatment, for instance, of the Council of Chalcedon should be 
a revelation to those who are under the impression that at 
Chalcedon Papal Supremacy was not known. And one other 
thing such inquirers will find in this, as in Father Rivington’s 
other, books, a tone of courtesy and kindly feeling towards 
opponents, which is not always found in writers on the other 
side, not even, we regret to say it, in a writer of the standing 
of Canon Bright. 




















Convent Education. 
[COMMUNICATED. ] 


For the last few months no topic has been more persistently 
talked of and written about than the all-absorbing one of 
Education, especially among Catholics. That it is an intensely 
important subject, no one will for one moment deny; it is by 
Education that we are raised above the brute creation, for 
without it how can we use our reason, which is one of the 
distinctive marks of man; without it all moral virtues would 
fall into abeyance, and our country would become an utter 
nonentity—there would be human creatures, but only such as 
are not worthy of the name. This being granted, it behoves 
us to see what real and true Education is, and whether it is 
carried out in an effective manner in Catholic schools, among 
which, of course, Convents stand pre-eminent. What is Educa- 
tion? It is a preparation, both moral and intellectual, for life. 
Broadly speaking, there are two great divisions in human life— 
the man’s and the woman's ; but it is always the latter we refer 
to in this short article, as it is the Higher Education of Catholic 
women that is on the tapis just now. In laying down any 
definite and well-defined lines on which to view anything, we 
must take into consideration the majority, and let the minority, 
in so far as it differs from the majority, find its own level. 
Since we have said Education is preparation for life, let us look 
at the lives the majority of our Catholic girls have to lead, and 
then see if they are properly prepared for this when they are 
young. 

A woman has a special sphere in life, a most important 
one, although frequently looked down upon by those of her 
own sex, because it is a quiet, retiring, self-sacrificing one, and 
we hear on all sides the cry that women are ill-used creatures 
because the men have all the good things of this life, and that 
the poor women have to bear all the troubles and burdens 
without sharing in the benefits; and that the brothers of a 
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family are able to make a career for themselves, but because 
of the wrong system of Education, women, with few exceptions, 
have not this power. If the idea of a career be that of following 
a profession, of platform oratory, or the like, Catholic women are 
handicapped to a certain extent ; but not if the career be such 
as all true women must wish it to be, namely, that of being 
good, useful members of society, sympathizers with all who 
come across them, not only with their successes and triumphs, 
but with their weaknesses too, loving wives and tender mothers. 
Let us think for a moment what this means. To be able to 
fulfil the office of mother properly, one must have been taught 
submission, dependence, gentleness, and patience. If our girls 
are allowed, as some would have it, perfect freedom and abso- 
lute independence, will they, when the ties of motherhood come 
upon them, be able to endure the burden thus imposed? 
or will they not, as is so often seen nowadays, think their 
children a bother and only to be thought of for a few minutes 
a day until they are old enough to be companions to the 
mother, while in the meantime they are left to the care of nurses 
or of those on whom they have no natural claim; and so it 
comes to pass that the mother is to them more of a stranger 
than many outsiders, and that, when they are older, they will 
not be guided by her advice, but rely entirely on themselves ? 
Are not Convent girls better educated for this than non- 
Catholics? I suppose no one will deny the immense influence 
a mother has: it depends pfincipally upon her bringing up 
whether her children turn out heroes and heroines, men and 
women whom it is a pleasure and a privilege to know, or 
whether they become such that even their country is ashamed 
to acknowledge them. What the women, and especially the 
mothers of a country are, such will the men be. Let us contrast 
a Convent-bred girl with one who is educated at a non-Catholic 
High School, and see to which side the scale inclines. In too 
many High Schools the one thing that is on every occasion put 
before the mind of a pupil is—work; not from any sense of 
duty, but because she has an examination to pass; a real love 
of work is not inculcated, because no high aim is placed before 
the girl—at the best it is only the selfish one of ambition— 
she is taught to neglect all ties for the sake of getting 
on, to do her lessons, no matter how much she may incon- 
venience those around her; never to do an unselfish act 
when it interferes with her work. And after all, what is 
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this work? A moderate knowledge of English, a dipping 
into mathematics and the “ologies,” a more or less deep 
acquaintance with Greek and Latin to the neglect of modern 
languages and literature. The study of music is only tolerated, 
not by any means encouraged, so that supposing that the girl 
even does what is called brilliantly in the above subjects, she is 
not likely to prove as interesting in society as a less highly 
instructed girl, but a more thoroughly educated one. She has been 
taught independence, but not unselfishness. The Convent girl 
is given a thorough knowledge of English in all its branches ; 
she is instructed in foreign languages as far as is possible out 
of the countries where they are native; she is taught music 
(generally two instruments) well, and encouraged to make 
use of her talents for the enjoyment of others, and not 
merely to think of herself. Will she not fulfil her probable 
duties in life better than the other? She, too, is taught 
independence in so far as she is made responsible for her 
actions and made to abide by her mistakes. A _ girl who 
has never seen the inside of Euclid, but who is well read in 
ordinary English books, can be as well educated intellectually 
as a girl who knows all about circles, unknown quantities, 
and the rest, if her mind has only been trained to think of 
what she reads, to judge of the truth or falsity of a passage, to 
be able to pick out what is useful for her to know, and to reject 
the useless: and the other girl, with all her Mathematics, 
Classics, and Sciences, will remain uneducated if her mind 
too has not been trained; and trained it must be in such a 
way that when grown up she can, when necessary, decide 
questions of importance for herself so that she need not be 
a weak reed bound to depend on some one else. Here, again, 
I say Convent training has the advantage; the work that is done 
there, is done by every girl; individual attention is given and 
individual work required; the backward girls are helped forward, 
not neglected. In High Schools it is too often the few, clever, 
bright girls, who not only do their own work, but that of their 
less intelligent neighbours as well. This is not unselfishness— 
work costs them nothing—but it is wrong, as it gives the teacher 
a false idea of her pupils’ capabilities, and the girls themselves 
remain ignorant. All true education aims at making the most 
of each individual child’s ability. It is the slow and lazy that 
require the teacher’s care, and they get it in Convents. There, 
each child is encouraged or obliged, whichever is necessary, to 
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make use of her talents in as great a degree as possible. In 
High Schools the brilliant and clever girls are worked up often 
to the detriment of health, but the slow, uninteresting, or lazy 
ones are simply left to their own sweet wills, attendance at 
school being apparently the only thing required. All good and 
experienced teachers know that their work is reduced to a 
minimum when their pupils are bright and hard-working ; but 
the real work of an educator is to help and urge forward those 
who are slow or lazy. This is most trying and praiseworthy, 
because there is not the stimulus of success so far as the outside 
world is concerned, and here, I say, Convents are decidedly 
better than High Schools. If those who are crying down 
Convents so much now, would take the trouble to compare the 
average knowledge gained in a Convent and in a High School, 
they would find Convents are again to the fore. There, girls are 
given a solid foundation of learning, which can be turned into 
any particular current in after life, if the necessity arises. In 
this, Convents resemble our boys’ Public Schools, where the 
education is such that each one can choose his own career, and 
after he leaves he is able to go in for special “training” at any 
College he may select. 

A few words must be said about the minority of our girls ; 
about those who will have to gain their own livelihood. I 
grant that some years ago Convents did not think enough of 
outside tests, public examinations, and so on, but: this was in 
deference to a wish of the late Cardinal Manning ; for the last 
six years, however, to my own knowledge, Convents have 
presented girls for public examinations with the result that out 
of those sent up an average of eighty to ninety per cent. pass ; 
sometimes the result has been higher, and this, too, from the 
very first. The proportion of girls presented to those in the 
school is about one-third, and it must be remembered that in 
Convents children are sent from the ages of six and seven, and 
even younger, and girls of sixteen or seventeen are sent to 
“finish” before they had even begun, and all of these are, of 
course, included in the total number. Compare this with the 
number of successful candidates in a High School, taking into 
account the number of girls attending it, and I do not think it 
will be found that Convents are behindhand. 

The statements about the Higher (in a_ proper sense) 
Education amongst Catholics are most misleading ; for instance, 
we have this startling fact related, in good faith no doubt, 
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that no Convent prepares pupils for examination unless at 
the desire of parents. This is incorrect. Girls are prepared 
for them and presented unless parents actually object. Again, 
it is said that a well-known authority on Education was 
obliged to send his daughters to a non-Catholic High School 
because he could not get Higher Education for them at a 
Convent. Would it not have been more just to add that he 
was residing in a particular neighbourhood, not renowned for 
its schools, and he wished his girls to attend daily? At the 
Convent there, a new foundation of a well-known Order, it is 
perfectly true they do not yet prepare for public examinations ; 
but to outsiders it reads as if he could find no Convent at all 
where he could have his daughters properly educated. It would 
be well if, before statements of this kind are made, some little 
trouble were taken to verify them. 

My reason for writing this article is that I can vouch for the 
statements contained in it, as half my time is given to teaching 
in a non-Catholic school and the rest to Convents where nuns 
are kept “coached” in the topics and progress of the time. 
I may add that years ago when Catholic girls, from force of 
circumstances, after leaving school, had to compete with out- 
siders, they were not left behind. I will quote two examples, 
which I can vouch for, of totally opposite kinds: one was for 
a Civil Service Examination, where the girl passed fifth, having 
no “coaching,” but going in with the knowledge she had gained 
at a Convent school; the other was that of a girl writing for 
one of our leading London papers. Surely here two great 
branches of knowledge were not neglected. Our Convents 
would not only beat High Schools in reality, as they now do, 
but would also do so in the eyes of the world, if parents were 
less apathetic and would only conceive the harm that it does 
to the Faith to let it even be mooted that in the greatest thing 
after religion we are not to the fore. Some Catholics seem to 
take a special delight in picking out the weak points in 
Convent Education, which would give them some trouble if 
done conscientiously, instead of seeing that in reality it is both 
moral and intellectual, but not shallow and flashy. 

R. E. SCOTT. 
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IIl.—THE 





WISH TO BELIEVE. 
IT is customary with apologists to insist on the importance of 
the “ wish to believe” as a disposition necessary for appreciating 
the force of Christian evidences. “None so blind as those who 
don’t choose to see” is an ancient and respectable maxim 
embodying, like most maxims, a great principle in a rough and 
ready form. Unfortunately, it is open to the easy retort: 
“None so keen-sighted as those who want to see,” which, though 
it is, in a sense, precisely the truth which Mr. Wilfrid Ward 
insists upon in this essay, means here that the wish to see 
makes one see too much, or imagine that he sees what is not 
to be seen. 

The apologists are right, so far as it is undoubtedly true that 
those whose passions, affections, and temporal interests are 
bound up with certain views and beliefs, and would be un- 
pleasantly interfered with by the adoption of contrary views, 
will be very loath to listen to evidence unfavourable to their 
prejudices. But it seems no less true that those whose present 
comfort and consolation depends on their belief in the truths 
of Christian revelation are equally disinclined to weigh honestly 
the arguments of unbelievers. 

The sensualist or the profligate wants in his youth to believe 
himself free to have his fling ; and so he finds it not very hard 
to forget death and to deny Hell. But when his passions are 
worn out in old age, and when this life has nothing to offer him, 
he finds it more pleasant and more easy to believe that there 
is a God who forgives and forgets, and who opens an eternity 
of joy to penitent sinners. 

Again, the apologist when he has finished his treatise and 
goes out to meet concrete unbelievers or misbelievers, will be 
somewhat disconcerted to find men of the most undoubted 
sincerity saying that they wish, above all things, to be able to 
believe, and yet they really cannot ; that it is this very “wish to 
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believe” that makes them distrust themselves and fear self- 
delusion. They feel they ought to approach the question with 
perfect impartiality, in a judicial frame of mind, as those who 
are in no way concerned in the issue. They agree with the 
apologist that the wish zot to believe biases the judgment ; but 
they differ from him as to the advantage of the wish to believe. 
“The wish is father to the thought,” they say ; “it is not merely 
the condition, but the cause and motive of the assent.” But to be 
indifferent as to the issue of such momentous questions as those 
which concern the value and meaning and conduct of one’s own 
life is morally impossible. Hence they despair of an impartially 
just judgment in the matter. They cannot believe, because 
they cannot trust themselves. - They are always haunted by the 
fear that Christianity is too good to be true. It is to this 
difficulty that Mr. Ward addresses himself in the essay under 
consideration, whose purport is to define as far as possible the 
true relation between our wishes and our beliefs; and to show 
that there is a true sense in which the “wish to believe” so far 
from making us credulous makes us more critical, and that those 
who are deterred from belief by the fear of self-delusion are so 
far victims of fallacy, since they of all others have least reason 
for that fear. 

The essay is cast in the form of a dialogue, which, amongst 
other advantages, somewhat alleviates the tedium of a protracted 
argumentation on an obscure and subtle point; and also 
presents the objections not in the abstract, but with the 
commentary of the objicient’s character, antecedents, and cir- 
cumstances. Of course the dramatic effect is bound to be poor, 
as it is in the Dialogues of Plato. Men do not in real life 
exchange abstruse lectures between themselves by way of 
conversation. Hardly more natural is the monologue interrupted 
by an occasional “Certainly, O Socrates.” Those who are 
capable of appreciating the dialogue at all, could often follow 
the argument more pleasantly and more clearly were it presented 
in a severer, yet more congruous form. When a question is 
threshed out in conversation, logical order is obscured ; state- 
ments are made, modified, and unmade; the whole process is 
haphazard and disorderly, long and tedious. As far, therefore, 
as the dialogue is true to life, so far it is unsatisfactory as 
a method ; and conversely, the more methodical, the less real. 

As a preliminary step towards the solution of the main 
problem, a clear distinction is insisted upon between the fact 
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or objective truth which is termed the object of belief, and its 
subjective representation, the belief itself, embodied in the form 
of a mental judgment, or expressed verbally as a proposition 
or article of belief; a distinction in other words, between a 
state of things, and a state of mind. We may have wishes 
concerning both one and the other. It may be for our 
interest that the state of things should de as we represent 
it: in which case we should not wish to be deceived. Or it 
may be for our interest to ‘ink that things are as our mind 
represents them: in which case, if wrong, we should not wish 
to be undeceived. In the former case the wish to believe 
makes us critical; in the latter credulous. For example, a 
selfish man wishes to believe that his parents do not need his 
assistance; for while he so believes he is released from the 
moral obligation of helping them. His interest is connected 
with the belief, not with the facts. An unselfish man would be 
most pained if they were in want, and so he is sceptical when 
they assure him that they have all they need. He is interested 
in the facts; in not being deceived. 

But here an obscurity arises. If I wish to ¢ivk myself 
talented or good-looking, surely I shall wish to de so; if I wish 
to de so, surely I shall wish to ¢Azvk myself so. And herein lies 
the whole ambiguity of the expression “the wish to believe.” 

This obscurity is dispelled if we notice that although the two 
go together, yet one is always principal and the other dependent. 
If my interest depends on my belief, and not on the facts 
believed, as in the example of the selfish man; then if the facts 
are as I estimate them, so much the better. I have firm and 
easy support for my belief, namely, the facts. But here the 
facts are subordinate ; if they did not help me, I should look for 
help elsewhere, from hearsay, from @ przori conjecture, from 
analogies, &c. The belief is principal. I wish to hold this 
opinion ; if facts fit in with it, well and good; if not, I must 
try and make them. This is the “wish to believe” which 
distorts the mind, and inspires the historian. 

But if my interest is connected with the facts, then I certainly 
wish to have just cause to believe them to be as I want them to 
be. I wish to have reason and grounds for my belief: not for 
the sake of the belief, but for the sake of the grounds; just as 
I wish to see something that I have lost, not for the sake of 
looking at it, but that I may have it. The sceing and believing 
is a consequence and sign of the discovery of the reality ; and 
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is valued only for the sake of the thing signified. Here then 
our wish concerns the fact principally, and our de/zef in the fact, 
only by consequence and dependently. 

Every wish, except the wish for happiness itself, has a 
proximate and a remote term ; the former is desired on account 
of the latter. To determine whether the wish to believe is 
concerned principally with the facts or with one’s estimate of 
them, we must look to the remote term of that wish, and see on 
which it is dependent for its realization. 

This will be best illustrated by considering a few cases. 

It is said that in her last years Queen Elizabeth of England 
refused to see herself in a mirror lest she should be forced to 
realize the ravages old age had worked in her appearance. She 
wished to believe herself still fascinating. Why did she so 
wish, what was the remoter interest? Plainly, the pleasure of 
self-complacency which depends not on what we are, but on 
what we estimate ourselves to be. Did she not also wish to de 
fair? Certainly; but, in this instance, only that she might 
strengthen her belief, z.c., for the sake of the belief which was 
necessary to self-complacency. Hence as facts tended to 
disturb that belief, facts had to be hidden away and forgotten. 

But while there was any possibility of fascinating her 
courtiers by her personal charms—a result which depended 
not on her delteving herself bewitching, but on her dezng so— 
we may be sure the glass was often referred to, and that the 
judgment passed on herself was carefully critical and not 
credulously favourable—that is, so far as other motives did 
not interfere to complicate the question. 

So, too, an empty-headed coxcomb finds great pleasure in 
thinking that all the world admires him; and therefore is slow 
to sacrifice this belief on which his fool’s paradise depends, to 
stern facts; but the ambitious man knows that his interest 
depends on his dezng really respected and admired, and he is 
proportionally on his guard against sanguine self-delusion in 
the matter. Both wish to de/zeve that they are admired; and 
both wish to de admired ; the coxcomb desires the fact for the 
sake of the belief which it supports ; the ambitious man desires 
the belief for the sake of the fact of which it is the accompany- 
ing sign. In the first case, the belief, in the second, the fact 
is the means to the remoter end from which the wish springs. 

If I am preparing for an examination which I regard as 
important, so far I shall be slow to believe flattering friends and 
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relations who assure me I have but to go in and win; much as 
I should wish to believe it. If, however, I have a very seductive 
novel in hand, it will be my immediate interest to believe myself 
better prepared than I am, that I may feel free in conscience to 
indulge my fancy for a few hours. After the examination is 
over, and the die cast, I am quite willing to believe that my 
performance was certainly the most brilliant on record, or else 
that the examiners were utterly stupid, unreasonable, if not 
positively unfair. For my interest now is connected with the 
soothing belief, and not with the very ordinary or even 
unpleasant facts. 

Let the slippery grasp-eluding character of this very im- 
portant distinction be apology for surfeiting the reader with 
illustrations. I half suspect that my very genial and generous 
acquaintance comes by his money through somewhat dubious 
means. If I knew it for certain, I should feel bound to deprive 
myself of the pleasure of his conversation and hospitable enter- 
tainment. Therefore I incline to be very charitable in my 
judgment, and to give him the benefit of every possible doubt. 
Presently he tells me that I can double my capital in less than 
no time by entrusting it to him. At once my charity becomes 
sharp-sighted. In both cases I wish to believe him honest ; but 
this wish makes me credulous where my interest depends on the 
belief, and critical where it depends on the facts. 

Once more: I have, as it seems, unearthed a fact which 
throws a flood of light on some tangled historical period ; or I 
have discovered a law, which reduces a number of previously 
disconnected phenomena to order and unity. If I have the 
interests of history and science at heart, I shall be slow to 
believe in my good fortune. But if I desire to stick to a theory 
to which I have already committed myself, in order to stand 
well in my own esteem and the esteem of others, I shall grasp 
at the most shadowy argument that tends to support it. 

The influence of temperament must certainly be considered, 
if it were only to see that it hardly in any way affects or compli- 
cates the problem. The sanguine are naturally inclined to live 
in an imaginary world constructed according to their own taste 
and fancy; the melancholy have no need to recur to this 
expedient, since the world of realities supplies them with 
abundant food for bitter ruminations. Hence the former are 
more frequently tempted by the wish to “dream my dream, 
and hold it true.” If the melancholy man is interested in 
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deceiving himself pleasantly, he finds it more difficult to do so, 
because his imagination of the dark side of things is more vivid 
and facile, both by nature and by use. If, however, he is 
interested in holding a gloomy and unfavourable view of any 
question, he is quite at home in the deceit. But let both be 
interested in facts, let both wish to have grounds for believing, 
and if there be any difference of critical power it is rather 
in favour of the sanguine than of the melancholy. 

For let both be possessed with an intense desire of health 
and life; and let us suppose that certain dubious symptoms of 
disease make their appearance. Each wishes most earnestly 
that his fears may be unfounded, but—so far as this wish is the 
only influence at work—each is proportionally careful not to be 
deceived. Very often the sanguine-minded will “wish to believe” 
the best in both senses; but here we are supposing that his 
interest in facts altogether extinguishes his interest in delusions. 
Now the sanguine temperament will cling to health and life and 
all objective good things more intensely than the melancholy ; 
and as this intensity is the measure of the energy and critical 
severity with which he will seek to know the truth and avoid 
self-delusion, his eye will be keener than that of the other. 
This explains the extreme despondency with which sanguine 
dispositions are affected when their happiness is dependent on 
facts, and the facts are unpropitious. 

On the other hand, since this “wish to believe,” this desire 
of the best, begets a fear of the worst; the melancholy man 
will be apt to overrate adverse evidence, to hesitate and suspend 
favourable judgment unreasonably, to confound fallaciously the 
two senses of the “wish to believe,” to insist on the necessity of 
perfect impartiality. 

Mr. Ward insists very happily on the need of guarding 
against a fallacy in this very matter of impartiality. It is 
generally assumed that a cold neutrality as to the issue, is the 
ideal disposition wherewith to approach a problem. Ascetics 
distinguish two sorts of indifference ; first that of the apathetic 
man who has no strong passions, no likes or dislikes, no 
enthusiasm ; and therefore is willing to do anything or go 
anywhere in his own listless way—a moral jelly-fish. Then 
there is the indifference of the man whose feelings are strong, 
but under the perfect control of a stronger will. Here we have 
great potential energy stored up ready to be set free by a 
determination in one direction or the other. So the intellectual 
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impartiality which comes of mere lack of all interest in the issue 
means mental torpor and apathy, and is no friend to the truth. 
There must at least be the stimulus of a desire to know the 
truth, and to escape deception ; else mere inactivity will be the 
result. This is, however, in most cases a feeble stimulus. To 
fear deception for its own sake, as evil in itself, and not for the 
sake of ulterior consequences ; to desire to know the facts for 
the sake of knowledge alone, and not on account of anything 
that depends upon them is, in the concrete, a feebly operative 
motive with most “human men.” Doubtless it is what the judge 
has to aim at more or less. He has to divest himself of all 
personal interest in the facts, or in his own belief concerning 
them, and simply to determine how the prisoner stands accord- 
ing to the law. Here the sense of duty and the love of legal 
justice have to supply for the natural stimulus of a personal 
interest in the issue of the trial. 

Furthermore, as is implied, the judge is not searching for the 
truth absolutely, from every point of view, but only from a legal 
point of view; just as a man might, in a similar temper, weigh 
Christian evidences from a rigid logician’s point of view, exclud- 
ing all arguments that cannot be submitted to syllogistic laws 
Such an exclusion is incompatible with a desire for a knowledge 
of the absolute truth; of all that is knowable on the subject 
from every point of view. Briefly ; I shall be critical, in propor- 
tion as it is my interest not to be deceived. If I regard deception 
itself as a great evil, well and good. If there are ulterior evils 
consequent on deception, so much the better. Hence it is 
better not only to desire the truth, but to desire that the truth 
may be in a certain direction, in other words, not to be impartial 
as to the issue of the investigation. 

Thus, it is the ulterior importance of the facts, which stimu- 
lates the originator of a theory about them to investigate them 
with an enthusiasm which a mere lover of abstract truth cannot 
command. 

So far we have been dealing with general principles. We 
have now to apply them to the particular case of belief in the 
Christian religion. 

It is objected that those who have formally examined 
Christian evidences, and have been convinced by them, are as 
a rule naturally religious-minded men. On the other hand, 
those who have examined them impartially, without any natural 
bias towards religion, have as a rule failed to be convinced. 
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The evidence presented to both classes is the same. Taking 
class against class, we may concede that the reasoning powers 
are the same. The difference is in the affections and inclinations; 
and therefore to this we must attribute the different effect of the 
evidence on the two classes. Those who wish to believe, do 
believe ; and plainly, because they wish to do so. No argument 
is drawn from the case of the vicious or licentious, who wish 
positively not to believe; but only from the case of those who 
are impartial, calm, judicial, negative. 

We have already shown that mere impartiality, or even a 
mere speculative interest in truth for its own sake, is a less 
favourable disposition for successful inquiry than a keen interest 
connected with the facts under investigation. So far as impar- 
tiality means the absence of any interest connected with one’s 
own vews on the subject, it removes the dust from our eyes, 
but it does not stimulate our vision, or increase our light. 

Besides these impartial speculators, we have four classes or 
types of men to consider, the spiritual-minded and the material- 
minded ; each subdivided into those who are improvident and 
live for the present happiness ; and those who are provident and 
live for their greatest ultimate happiness. The provident for 
the most part will be found among the spiritual-minded ; the 
improvident among the material-minded; but neither exclu- 
sively. 

Christianity offers to its votaries “a hundred-fold in this 
present world, and in the world to come life everlasting.” 
Roughly we may say that the “hundred-fold” lies in the value 
which this present life gains in our eyes when its crosses are 
believed to be blessings stored up for eternity. It is the conso- 
lation and joy of faith and hope, which is a consolation distinct 
from that of fruition; and which is none the less real even 
where the hope is baseless and delusive. It is because he has 
hope in the next life, that even in this life the Christian has a 
joy which the world cannot take from him, because it is inde- 
pendent of vicissitudes and misfortunes ; nay, is augmented by 
sorrow well borne. Even were it all untrue, still we cannot 
deny that it is for a man’s present happiness to believe in 
Christianity, provided he has good reason to think that its 
future blessings are accessible to him. To the worldly-minded, 
the voluptuous, the thoughtless, the present consolations of 
religious faith make no appeal; but to the spiritual-minded, to 
those who have tasted the bitterness of life, who shrink from 
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the pessimism which is the only logical alternative for the 
Gospel, it appeals strongly. 

Their interest, therefore, is connected with the belief, quite 
independently of the facts. Those who have a strong craving 
for present consolations ; for the pleasure of spiritual emotions 
and sentiments, all which depend on their belief, and not on the 
real accordance of facts with their belief, are in danger of being 
credulous and uncritical in their faith. Equally uncritical, and 
far more likely to be deceived are those whose present enjoy- 
ment would be disturbed by a belief in religion ; by a knowledge 
of restraints and responsibilities ; by fears of future retribution. 
Their interest, too, which is all for the present, depends not on 
facts, but on their view of them; not on religion being untrue, 
but on their supposing it untrue. 

We next come to consider those whose rational self-love is 
provident and not merely instinctive ; who prefer their ultimate 
to their present good ; the permanent to the transitory. These 
as a rule are of the spiritual-minded type; since sensuality 
tends to produce that improvident, hand-to-mouth mode of life 
which is characteristic of degraded or undeveloped humanity. 
There are, however, many steps downward before this state of 
blindness is reached. 

The provident are interested rather in the future conse- 
quences of those facts which form the object of faith than in the 
present effects of their belief in those facts. They are concerned 
about the future cternity of bliss or of torment rather than about 
the present bliss of expectation, or the torment of anticipation. 
If they are spiritual, they wish the facts to be true, and fear they 
are too good to be true. Hence they become critical, perhaps 
hypercritical. If earthly, they hope to find Christianity false, 
but fear to find it true. Hence they are critical and rather 
inclined to unbelief. Neither wish to be deceived ; since it is 
their interest to know, and not to think. 

In those parodies of Christianity which place its entire value 
in its present moral and emotional effects on the individual ; 
which regard its relation to eternity as unessential and secondary ; 
we find that the profession of religion is confined exclusively 
to the naturally spiritual-minded—-excepting cases of pure 
hypocrisy. In the Catholic religion we find many professors 
who are by no means spiritual-minded, but who are animated 
by a prudential self-regard which bids them “flee from the 
wrath to come;” men who naturally would be glad not to 
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believe; who live almost habitually in the initial state of 
fear. 

Those then who regard Christianity as a religion of facts 
and not of feelings, are not likely to be deluded by their wish to 
believe ; those, in other words, who view the matter as St. Paul 
viewed it when he said: “If Christ be not risen, then is our 
teaching vain, and your faith is also vain;” or again, “I desire 
to be dissolved and to be with Christ »—showing how little he 
lived on the present consolation of hope, and how he “ reached 
forward to the things that were before him.” And he tells 
us that the primary object of faith is the future reward of those 
who seek God; and shows by a series of examples how the 
saints of old were men who “looked to the reward,” looked 
into the future, z.e., were provident men, whose interest it was 
not to be deceived ; not dreamy sentimentalists bent on fostering 
pleasant delusions ; or, ostrich-like, burying their head in the 
sand lest they should have to face unwelcome truths.! 

Wherever, then, there is fear of self-delusion, so far there is 
guarantee that we are concerned about facts, and not merely 
about belief. Those who fear have the least reason to fear. 
Their danger is not credulity, but hypercriticism. 

But besides the spirit of industrious critical inquiry which 
is fostered by an interest in the facts; religious-mindedness 
gives its possessors an advantage over those who are naturally 
adverse or indifferent to things spiritual. And this is perhaps 
one of the most important and successfully developed points 
in Mr. Ward’s essay. 

All our reasonings, our whole intellectual fabric, rests 
ultimately on the data of our intuitions; on the concrete and 
particular, on what our senses and inner consciousness tell us. 
To a man who is colour-blind no argument based ultimately 
on the distinction between blue and green can appeal forcibly. 
To one whose ear is imperfectly trained, the argument from the 
style of a musical composition to its authorship, will be unmean- 
ing. Style is too complex a notion to admit of such exact 
verbal expression as will bring it home to those who have not 
felt its distinctive character. No word-painting, however skilful, 
will so represent a landscape or the expression of a face to one 
who has not seen it for himself, that he shall not be more or less 
surprised and disconcerted when confronted with the original. 
When he has once seen it, words can remind him of it; he can 
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feel how far they are true, how far they are inadequate and 
sketchy. The same holds with regard to our moral intuitions, 
our conceptions of right and wrong, our estimate of a man’s 
character, which is his moral style. 

Those who by nature or habit are material-minded, are also 
lacking in that fine perception and discriminating taste in moral 
matters which belongs to the religious-minded. Hence for 
them, any argument based on such discrimination falls upon 
deaf ears.’ It is like a tea-taster disputing with an unprofessional 
the quality of a choice blend. The selfish are blind to heroism ; 
the rough despise gentleness; the harsh are impatient with 
mercy, and so on. The faculty to appreciate such qualities is 
wanting ; they are simply blind to these excellencies. 

Now the most effectual and moving arguments in favour of 
Christianity are of this complex inexpressible kind, appealing 
to our moral intuition in proportion as we are more or less 
sensitive to these impressions. 

Such is the argument drawn from the Christian religion as 
being the only satisfying complement of our conscience and 
moral cravings; as betraying by its general expression its 
kinship with conscience, through common parentage. This 
supposes habitual attention to the demands of conscience ; and 
a just appreciation of the general ethos of the Catholic faith ; 
neither of which are to be looked for in the irreligious. Such 
again, as Mr. Ward points out, are Liddon’s cumulative argu- 
ments in favour of the common view of Christ’s moral character, 
which, however inexpressible syllogistically, make Rénan’s con- 
ception of Christ an impossible monstrosity to every fairly 
religious mind. Thus, religious-mindedness not only secures 
an interest in the facts, a fear of being deceived, and a wish to 
be critical ; but also adds considerably to our critical power by 
increasing our delicacy of perception with respect to the subject- 
matter of our investigation. 

Finally, he who can discern finer flavours can discern 
coarser; but not conversely. The religious-minded can appre- 
ciate fully, perhaps more fully than others, whatever there is of 
beauty, of pathos, of intellectual modesty, patience, humility, 
of unselfish instinct in the position of unbelievers, positivists, 
agnostics. He can even feel the spell of departed pagandom 
struggling slowly into existence again with its beautiful rites, 
its mysticism, its nature-worship, joint-parent of all that is 
most beautiful in Christian art. As for the grosser attractions 
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of hedonism, they surely require no special refinement in order 
to appeal to our animal nature. Hence there is no retort 
against the religious-minded when he charges the irreligious 
with dimness of vision. “Truth can understand error, but 
error cannot understand truth.’” 

And now we must apologize to Mr. Ward, if, in our 
endeavour to give an analysis of his most able and important 
essay, we have not always explicitly distinguished between his 
doctrine and our own understanding and illustration of it. Our 
great anxiety has been not in any way to misrepresent his 
views. To have altogether succeeded is beyond our hope, but 
we feel confident that we have not erred in any matter of great 
moment. 

G. TYRRELL, 
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Consecrated Deaconesses, ov Carthusian Nuns. 


——— 


Most people are unaware of the existence of the true 
Carthusian Nuns. Visitors to the Grand Chartreuse seem 
sometimes to suppose that the nuns, who during the summer 
months take charge of the Guest House for Ladies (the old 
Infirmary), in the precincts of the great historic monastery 
amid the mighty mountains, belong to the Order. This is 
an entire mistake. Carthusian Nuns are strictly cloistered: 
permission to speak with the Prioress at the grating is 
rarely accorded, and no one may enter the enclosure except 
the Bishop of the diocese, and the head of the existing 
Government, should he claim the privilege. 

The nuns who receive pilgrims and tourists of their own 
sex visiting the solitude, belong to an active Order, being 
“Sisters of Providence,” who come in the spring from their 
convent at Corenc, near Grenoble, expressly to entertain these 
travellers, returning thither in the late autumn. 

I am assured by a Carthusian Father that many writers of 
note, amongst them the great theologian, Suarez, have ques- 
tioned whether there were any religious women belonging to 
the spiritual family of St. Bruno, so absolute has been the 
seclusion of the nuns of the Order. They possess, notwith- 
standing, a history and traditions more ancient than those of 
the Carthusian Monks, actually dating back to the beginning 
of the sixth century. 

Father Cyprian, at present Prior of the Chartreuse of 
Glandier, who has written of the history, and of the life 
of his Order, speaking of the chapel in which ladies visiting 
the Grand Chartreuse can hear Mass, says: “ The two altar 
pictures represent St. Rosaline de Villeneuve-Trans, and the 
Blessed Beatrix of Miribel d’Ornacieu, both of whom were nuns 
of the Carthusian Order. The Carthusian Nuns date (since 


1 See Zhe Monastery of La Grand Chartreuse. By a Carthusian Monk. Sold 
by Burns and Oates. 
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their admission to the Order) from the middle of the twelfth 
century. In 1148, the Sisters of the Convent of Pré-Bayon, 
near Orange, abandoned the Rule of St. Césaire to adopt that 
of St. Bruno, and were admitted into the Order. In the last 
century there were five convents of Carthusian Nuns. At the 
present time there are three. The Carthusian Nuns receive 
the solemn consecration of virgins, a rare and exceedingly great 
privilege, which comes down to them from the early Christian 
ages, in direct succession from St. Césaire of Arles, whose Rule 
they have ceased to follow, though they retain the much-prized 
heritage which accompanied it. This consecration is exactly 
the same as that formerly bestowed upon the Deaconesses of 
the primitive Church, and consequently the Carthusian Nuns 
are vested in stole and maniple on the day of their consecration, 
and sing the Epistle at the Conventual Mass.” 

The three convents still existing are, one called Nétre 
Dame-du-Gard, a few miles from Amiens; another, La Bastide 
St. Piérre, near Montauban; and the third at Beauregard, 
not far from the Grand Chartreuse. In these there are 
altogether about a hundred nuns. Although, immediately 
before the French Revolution, but five convents remained, 
several others had flourished in France and in Savoy, most of 
which were destroyed in the wars that devastated Europe at 
various times during the middle ages. In these convents 
maidens were cloistered, belonging to some of the greatest and 
most illustrious families of both countries; indeed, it was at 
one time feared by the General Chapter that noble birth might 
come to be regarded as indispensable to a Carthusian choir 
nun, a tendency it emphatically opposed, as likely to nourish 
worldliness and pride, and as contrary to the spirit of St. Bruno, 
their holy Father. 

St. Césaire of Arles, the original founder of these nuns, 
was born in Burgundy in 470, and was the son of a Count of 
Chalons. He was for nearly half a century one of the most 
illustrious and influential of the Bishops of Southern Gaul. 
His youth had been passed in the shadow of the cloister of 
Lerina, the holy isle, whose first abbots, St. Honoré and 
St. Hilary, he succeeded in the episcopal see of Arles. He 
gave a Rule to various communities of men, but it was less 
complete and less celebrated than that which he composed for 
the great monastery of women with which he endowed his 
metropolitan town, and of which he constituted his sister 
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Cesaria the Abbess. Cesaria speedily gathered a community 
of two hundred nuns, whom she governed for twenty years. 

When, in 545, St. Radegonde, wife of the Merovingian King 
Clotaire, was, with the consent of her husband, consecrated a 
Deaconess by St. Médard, she journeyed to Arles, there to 
study the severe but saintly Rule with which St. Césarius 
had dowered the monastery of his sister. At the petition 
of Radegonde, the Bishops assembled at the Second Council 
of Tours sanctioned the irrevocable and perpetual enclosure of 
virgins dedicated to God under the Rule of St. Césarius. This 
Rule she bestowed upon the community which she established 
at Poitiers. This soon became a large one, and she gave to 
it the name of the Holy Cross, having received from the 
Emperor Justinian at Constantinople a fragment of the true 
Cross. It is noteworthy that the hymns Ver/la regis and 
Pange lingua, now so dear to the whole Church, were sung for 
the first time at the translation and reception of this relic, 
having been composed by the Italian poet Venatio Fortunato, 
expressly for the solemn occasion. 

The Abbey of St. Andrew, at Pré-Bayon, is believed to have 
been founded by a relation of St. Radegonde, the nuns of which, 
five centuries later, petitioned the Father General of the Car- 
thusians, St. Anthelme de Chignin, that they might be accepted 
as daughters of St. Bruno. St. Anthelme acceded to their wish, 
and entrusted to Blessed John of Spain the arrangement of a 
Rule for them, of the same spirit and character as that of the 
monks, modified, however, in some measure, to make it suitable 
to women. Four hundred years after this, in 1670, Dom le 
Masson, who was then the Father General, gave the Carthusian 
Nuns a translation of the Statutes of the Order, adapted to 
their use. 

Prayer, meditation, and manual labour divide the day for 
the Carthusian Nun, as for the Carthusian Monk, the two 
former occupying about eleven out of the sixteen waking hours. 
Three hours are devoted to the Office in choir, and to vocal 
prayers and Office recited in the cell, and four to mental prayer 
and spiritual reading. The nuns keep all the fasts of the Church 
and of the Order, and observe the perpetual abstinence from 
all flesh food, which is one of its distinguishing regulations ; 
but, unlike the monks, they take all their meals together in the 
refectory, and, when ill, are removed from their cells to the 
infirmary, whereas a sick monk is tended in his cell. Recreation 
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twice a day is conceded to the nuns, but the evening recreation 
is not obligatory. Instead of the spacimen, or long weekly 
ramble! taken by the monks, the nuns take their walks in the 
convent grounds, which are extensive, but they are gbliged to 
retire to their cells for half an hour’s silence and solitude before 
the singing of the Office. Except at recreation silence is con- 
tinually kept, as in other contemplative communities, and, as 
in these, what is called “the greater silence” reigns, from after 
the second recreation till nine o’clock the next morning. 

The midnight Office is the same as for the monks, con- 
sisting of the Matins and Lauds of the day, and of these, 
in the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin, prayers for bene- 
factors and for the departed being recited in choir. 

The nuns work at their needles for the poor and for the 
Church, they make their own garments, and accomplish handi- 
works of all kinds and all crafts within the possibilities of 
women,” so as to avoid the entrance of workmen, permission 
for which can, however, be obtained when urgent necessity 
arises, the nuns retiring to their cells. 

By an ordinance of the General Chapter of 1298, and since 
confirmed by that august body, the nuns cannot receive either 
Religious or seculars within the enclosure, and all necessary 
communication with a relative or a stranger must take place 
through the grating of the parlour, the nun keeping her veil 
over her face (except by special permission), and being always 
accompanied by one or more of her Sisters. 

This watchful care of the General Chapter has gone far 
towards preventing any relaxation of fervour, and towards 
preserving piety and humility in their convents. No reform 
either among Carthusian Monks or Nuns has ever been needed, 
a fact in which the Order justly glories. 

The largest portion of their time is spent by the nuns in the 
retirement of their cells. They have not, however, separate 
dwellings like the monks, but inhabit, each, a simple little 
chamber, the threshold of which is crossed by no other foot 
than that of its occupant. The furniture consists of a bed, with 
white curtains, a straw mattress, woollen sheets and quilts, the 
same as in the cells of the monks,’ a stool, a work-basket, a 


1 See The Monastery of La Grande Chartreuse. By a Carthusian Monk. 

* A choir nun, for instance, is the glazier of the convent in one of the com- 
munities. 

3 See La Grande Chartreuse. By a Carthusian Monk. 
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table, and a chair, a priedieu surmounted by a crucifix, and a 
stall of white wood. Near the door there is a ‘urn, through 
which all that is required by the nun can be passed to her from 
the outside, and returned again by her. She may adorn the 
walls of her cell with sacred objects and pictures, and is allowed 
to cultivate a few plants and to fill vases in her window with 
flowers from the garden. 

Carthusian Nuns are, as has been already implied, in 
complete submission to the General Chapter, which appoints 
a monk of the Order (one of mature age and much experience 
being selected) to take charge of each convent, who is entitled 
its Father Vicar. He has with him another monk, called 
the Father Coadjutor, who replaces him in case of illness or 
hindrance, and one or two lay-brothers as servers. 

A Carthusian convent has consequently two entirely distinct 
divisions: the “Monastery of the Nuns,” comprehending the 
church, the chapter-room, their refectory, cells, and enclosure, 
forming the one part; and the house of the Fathers Vicar and 
Coadjutor, with the Brothers who attend them, forming the 
other portion. The separation between the nuns’ monastic 
buildings and the dwelling of the monks is absolute and complete, 
and it exists equally in the church and at the Chapter, these 
being the only places in which the Fathers, on account of their 
ministry, are ever in presence of the community. The church 
is divided into the sanctuary (which serves as the choir of the 
Fathers); and the choir of the nuns, separated from the 
sanctuary by a double grating and by two curtains, one of 
which is withdrawn during the singing of the Office, the other 
being sufficiently transparent to allow the altar to be seen by 
the nuns. 

The nuns’ choir itself has two divisions, as in the case in the 
churches of the Carthusian Monks,! the part furthest from the 
altar being appropriated to the lay-sisters. A little chapel, with 
a grating having a side view of the altar, and an entrance from 
the outside, gives to seculars an opportunity of attending at 
Mass and at the Offices. 

The posts of authority and dignity in a Carthusian convent 
are those of the Prioress, the Sub-Prioress, the Cel/ériére, who 
manages domestic details, and the Mistress of Novices. The 
Prioress is directly subject to the Father General of the Order 
and to the General Chapter. She must be at least thirty years 


1 See La Grande Chartreuse, &c. 
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of age and have been five years consecrated, and consequently 
not less than ten years professed, the “solemn consecration of 
a deaconess” being only bestowed after five years of pro- 
fession. 

Like the monks, who have the Donati, or aspirants for 
the habit of the lay-brothers, the Carthusian Nuns have their 
Saeurs-dounées and Seurs-touriéres, who will eventually become 
lay-sisters, and who assist in household matters under the super- 
intendence of the Cel/ériére. The costume of the Carthusian 
choir nuns is as similar as possible to that of the monks. 
They wear a habit of white wool and the peculiar scapular 
resembling a mantle (called in French, /a cuculle), without its 
hood however, which is replaced by a white tippet. They wear 
a gimpe and bandeau \ike all other nuns, and a veil which can 
be drawn down over the face. This veil is white for novices 
and for the younger professed, and black for those solemnly 
consecrated. The costume of the lay-sisters is also of white wool, 
with a veil of white cotton material. That of the Seurs-dounées 
is ordinarily brown, but on Sundays and feast-days these 
aspirants to the habit may be present at the Office, and 
are permitted to wear the white dress, scapular, and cord, 
but without a rosary. The Seurs-tourtéres are always in 
brown. 

Instead of the Office, the lay-sisters, like the lay-brothers,} 
are bound to say a certain number of Pavers and Aves for each 
of the Canonical Hours. Five years of “donation” are required 
by the Statutes before entering upon the noviceship of the lay- 
sisters. The noviceship lasts a year, at the end of which time 
the “simple vows” are taken. 

According to the Statutes, the vows of the choir nuns should 
be those canonically called “solemn,” but since the French 
Revolution, “simple vows” only are admitted by the Church. 
There is no fixed time for the termination of the probation of a 
postulant, all depending on the judgment of the Mother Prioress 
and of the Father Vicar, but one year is its ordinary duration. 
Until their consecration the young professed nuns remain under 
the direction of the Sub-Prioress, or of the Mistress of Novices. 
A postulant having been permitted to ask the votes of the 
community, and having obtained those of the majority, presents 
to the Father Vicar her petition to be received as a novice, the 
formula being the same as that used by postulants amongst 


1 See La Grande Chartreuse, &c. 
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the monks The ceremony of Profession has more or less 
resemblance to the same in other Orders. 

It may be here mentioned that the Prioresses and Sub- 
Prioresses of the Carthusians have the title of Venerable 
Mothers, the other choir nuns being called Venerable Sisters. 
At the period when so many of the daughters of noble 
families entered their convents, some of the Prioresses aspired 
to be addressed as “ Dame;” but an ordinance of the General 
Chapter recalled them to humility and observance of the spirit 
of their Rule, in the following terms: “It is not in accordance 
with our Statutes that the Prioresses and Sub-Prioresses in our 
houses of nuns should be called ‘Dames’ by those belonging 
to the Order. They should be addressed as ‘ Mothers,’ and 
the rest as ‘Sisters, and this we desire shall be scrupulously 
observed in future.” 

The Bishop of the diocese alone is qualified to perform the 
ceremony of the solemn consecration of a “virgin deaconess.” 
This rite, as aforesaid, is not of Carthusian origin, but is a 
heritage from the Rule of St. Césarius of Arles, the first 
founder of the Religious who afterwards put themselves under 
the guidance of St. Bruno’s sons. The consecration service 
is very beautiful and impressive, but is too long to quote. 
The Church has conceded to these “virgin deaconesses” some 
of the ecclesiastical emblems belonging to the priesthood, for 
the Bishop bestows upon the accepted aspirant for consecration 
the stole, the maniple, and-the cross. When presenting the 
maniple to the Carthusian Nun he says to her: “May your 
right arm” (for she wears the maniple on the right arm, while 
a priest wears it on the left), “adorned with the symbol of 
strength, manifest the might of that strength in courageous 
actions, and in unconqucrable confidence in God.” Giving her 
the stole, he reminds her that the yoke of our Lord should 
always be her greatest gladness. Finally the Bishop places 
a small wooden cross on her left shoulder, as an emblem of the 
daily self-renunciation which she must practise, after the example 
of our Divine Saviour. 

Carthusian Nuns only wear all the insignia of their conse- 
cration on the day itself, on the jubilee of the fiftieth year of 
their profession, and on the day of their funeral, when the stole, 


1 A full and graphic account of the ceremony is given by the Carthusian Monk 
in The Monastery of La Grande Chartreuse. 
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maniple, cross, and crown, are buried with the “consecrated 
virgin.” 

At the community Mass a “consecrated virgin” sings the 
Epistle, but she does not then wear the maniple. At Matins, 
during the midnight Office, if no monk should be present, one 
of the consecrated nuns would wear the stole and sing the 
Gospel, as does also the nun who sings the Gospel on Holy 
Thursday at the Mandatum. 

“The consecrated Carthusian virgin,” says the Count de 
Villeneuve, in his Life of his collateral ancestress, St. Rosaline 
de Villeneuve-Trans, “is a link between the religious consti- 
tutions and life of the remote past, and the conditions and 
circumstances of to-day.” 


Armed with recommendations from the Priors of Park- 
minster and of Montreuil-sur-Mer, to the Mother Prioress of 
the Carthusian Convent of N6otre-Dame-du-Gard, but warned 
nevertheless, that even these might not avail to procure for me 
an interview, as that depended entirely on the judgment of the 
Father Vicar, I journeyed to Amiens, one autumn day last 
year. As to the locality of the convent I had not the least 
idea, but took it for granted that it would be generally known, 
and easily reached. In this, however, I was distinctly dis- 
appointed, and was well-nigh in despair when I could obtain 
no information cither at a convent of Nursing Nuns, at which 
I made inquiry, or at the house of the Jesuits, to whom they 
referred me. The Father Superior most courteously regretted 
his inability to direct me to the Carthusian convent, although 
he was aware that one existed at no great distance from 
Amiens. He suggested that I should inquire of some of the 
Cathedral clergy. 

After Vespers, accordingly, I ventured to question one of 
the Canons, and found to my great relief and satisfaction, that 
he was able to give me full directions how to arrive at the 
retreat where these holy nuns lead so literally a hidden life. It 
was situated, he said, near to Picquigny, a little place a few 
miles north of Amiens, possessing a railway station, which was, 
however, too far from the convent to serve my purpose, so that 
it would be necessary that I should hire a carriage for the 
expedition. 
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Accordingly I set out next morning, with a good horse and 
coachman, introduction in hand. The drive was pretty, passing 
pleasant places, fruit-laden orchards, a winding river, wayside 
crucifixes, villages with rustic churches, and churchyards 
crowded with crosses marking simple graves, till Picquigny 
was reached. 

A larger village was this, considering itself indeed a town, 
its widest street straggling up a hill, as is the case in many such 
little townships in the north of France. But the convent was 
not yet attained, and lay considerably further on, my driver was 
told, the way being also strange to him. 

Onwards, therefore, we proceeded. Coming at last into a 
true solitude, deeply wooded, where an immense crucifix stood 
forth impressively, and a great wall began on the right-hand 
side of the road, a wall higher than any wall I had ever seen or 
imagined, like the walls of olden cities, and seemingly intermin- 
able. 

Finally, a chapel appeared, on which was the inscription, 
« A Nétre-Dame-du-Gard,” its door opening into the road. This 
was the entrance to the exterior portion of the convent church, 
in which, through an iron grating, giving a complete side-view 
of the altar, but affording no slightest glimpse of the choir of 
the nuns, or of that of the monks, the few scattered inhabitants 
of the surrounding country can hear at least their Sunday Mass, 
and where they might also hear daily Mass and attend the 
Offices, had they the desire and the leisure so to do. 

Passing on beyond the chapel, we stopped at some gates, by 
no means formidable or forbidding, which were immediately 
opened by a bright little woman in picturesque peasant dress. 
She assured me, with a smile of welcome, that I could certainly 
see the Father Vicar, for whom I made preliminary inquiry, it 
depending upon him, as had been impressed upon me, whether 
or not I should make any closer acquaintance with the Convent 
of Notre-Dame-du-Gard. 

Alighting from the carriage, I found myself in a delightful 
old-fashioned farm-yard, full of the life and movement of all 
kinds of poultry of all ages and sizes, and of dogs and cats, a 
multitude of happy creatures, furred and feathered, hay-stacks, 
cattle-sheds, and out-buildings of every description, all the 
surroundings bespeaking peace and plenty. 

Through this cheerful, but certainly unexpected scene, I 
followed the little concterge to an inner court, divided by strong 
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and heavy doors from a further court, into which no one 
penetrates. This middle court terminated in great gates, the 
same as at the monasteries, all “Chartreuses” being, as much 
as possible, built after the same fashion. These gates seclude 
the cells, refectory, &c., which constitute the abode of the Father 
Vicar and the Father Coadjutor, who, with two lay-brothers to 
serve and assist them, are in charge of the convent, the Fathers 
performing the spiritual functions, and the Brothers some of the 
material labours required by the community, especially those 
of agricultural toil. Both Fathers and Brothers are, neverthe- 
less, separated from the nuns by impassable barriers. The 
Fathers, although they sing the Office together with them in 
the same chapel, do not see them, hidden as they are behind 
the grating and curtain of their choir, and can only speak 
with the Prioress, in the presence of another nun, at the grating, 
both nuns keeping their veils over their faces. The priest’s 
place in the confessional is on the monk’s side of the chapel, 
and the division between confessor and penitent is so thick as 
to be almost opaque. 

The lay-brothers have access to the gardens and fields 
under cultivation within the enclosure, not communicating 
with the garden and grounds for the exclusive use of the nuns. 
They, and necessarily the Fathers also, can enter the parlour, 
the “grilles” or gratings being ordinarily closed, and also the 
exterior portion of the convent, where, as in all Carthusian 
monasteries, the poor are fed every day at noon, and where 
there is a wicket with a “turn,” as it is called, through which 
provisions and stores are given out and taken in. 

The parlour has a door opening on the left-hand side of the 
court, the centre of which is full of flowering and of evergreen 
shrubs and plants, the right-hand side being occupied by a 
rustic guest-house and some garden sheds. A tremendously 
high wall, in keeping with those surrounding the enclosure on 
the outside, secludes the cloister and its private grounds. Into 
this parlour I was led by the cheery little conczerge. A long, 
low, wainscoted room it was, sparsely furnished with a table 
and a few chairs, its walls adorned with plain and coloured 
prints, and having two pleasant windows looking into the court, 
which reminded one of an old-world cottage garden, with its 
red and yellow blossoms. Facing the outer windows were three 
iron gratings, like casement windows, fashioned in the length of 
the wall, with inside shutters closed. Two of these were the 
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parlour gratings, through which alone communication with the 
nuns is permitted ; the third being the “turn,” for the trans- 
mission and reception of letters or of larger objects. 

Hardly had I had time to look all around when an old 
monk, white habited, and of simple and almost rugged, but of 
very benignant aspect, entered. He was the Father Vicar. I 
told him that I had come from England, hoping to see as much 
of the convent as was possible to outsiders, and to have some 
conversation with the Prioress. “Yes, yes,” he answered, 
cordially, “you are expected. The Prior of Montreuil is here 
to-day. Certainly you shall see the Mother Prioress.” 

And so, erelong, I being again alone in the parlour, there 
came a sound of the withdrawing of bolts and opening of 
shutters, and of curtains pushed aside. I advanced to the 
grating, placing my chair close to its window-sill. 

“Praise be to Jesus Christ,” whispered a soft voice, and two 
nuns in white Carthusian habit with black veils (betokening 
their consecration as deaconesses, that unique privilege of these 
religious women, inherited, as has been already explained, from 
very ancient days), stood close beside me, divided only by the 
strong, but open squares of the iron-barred grating, through 
which we saw each other face to face, for, to my satisfaction, 
the nuns both raised their veils, announcing themselves as the 
Prioress and Sub-Prioress. The former struck me as gentle, 
refined, and attractive; the latter as full of joyous vitality and 
strength. : 

Hospitality being pre-eminently a Carthusian virtue, the 
Mother Prioress, immediately after greeting me, proceeded 
with delightful French politeness, to press upon me, after my 
long drive, a little glass of “Chartreuse,” the liqueur distilled, 
as all the world is aware, in the dependencies of the Monastery 
of the “Grande Chartreuse,” in the Alpine Mountains ; called 
here in England, in pre-Reformation days, “the head Charter- 
house.” I accepted this kindness, and the “little glass” was 
passed to me by the Sub-Prioress, vza the “ turn.” 

The Prioress then explained that dinner would be served to 
me in the guest-house in the garden-court, which, she observed, 
contained also a bed-room. She had hoped, she kindly added, 
when she heard of my intended visit, that I would consent to 
occupy it for one night at least. I replied with heartfelt thanks, 
but with deep regret, that the carriage awaiting me, unfortu- 
nately put this pleasure out of my power, otherwise I should 
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eagerly have embraced the opportunity of being present at the 
midnight Office in the exterior chapel. In lieu of this, she 
suggested that I should hear them sing the Office for the Dead 
that afternoon. <A long and profoundly interesting conversation 
ensued, from which I gathered many details of their life and 
rule and spirit. | 

Notwithstanding the strictness of their enclosure, and the 
austerity of their life, the daughters of St. Bruno, like his sons, 
are truly “human-hearted,” and full of genial charity. 

All too soon the dinner-hour arrived, when the two Mothers 
must join the community in the refectory. Both were very 
solicitous concerning me, and trusted that the concierge would 
take good care of me, and be careful that all my wants were 
supplied, promising themselves to see me again after the repast. 
Thereupon the curtain was drawn and the shutters closed. 

I then repaired to the miniature guest-house, where I was 
served by the concierge with a dainty and delicious dinner, 
cooked within the enclosure, and passed to her by the “turn.” 
It was mazigre of course, in accordance with Carthusian rule, 
but perfectly prepared. i 

On my way back to the parlour across the pretty planted 
space, I encountered first the two lay-brothers, clad all in white, 
their hoods over their heads, carrying baskets of grapes, and 
immediately afterwards, the white figure of a hooded monk, 
on his way to the parlour from the inner court, beyond and 
around which are the dwellings of the Fathers. It was the Prior 
of Montreuil, who had kindly come to greet me. 

When he had departed, the shutters of the grating were 
once more unclosed, and the gentle Prioress and her bright 
assistant again cordially saluted me, hoping that I had been 
hospitably entertained. In eulogizing the menu, I made special 
mention of a certain dish of tomatoes, inquiring as to its 
preparation and ingredients. The Mother Prioress immediately 
promised to send the “ Sister-cook” to the grating, to explain it 
to me, as she herself and the Sub-Prioress were obliged to go 
to Vespers, after which she suggested that I should be taken by 
the concierge to the exterior chapel to hear the Office of the 
Dead. Accordingly, two lay-sisters, in white habits and white 
cotton veils, which they lifted, shortly appeared. The “ Sister- 
cook” carried a white bowl full of ripe and red tomatoes, ready, 
with knife in hand, to give me practical instruction upon the 
dish in question. An artist wou!d have delighted in the picture. 
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The dark wood and the strong iron bars of the grating framing 
the white figures of the Sisters, with the bowl of crimson fruit 
beside them on the ledge. After this episode I again followed 
my peasant conductress across the court, and through the 
farm-yard, a few steps down the road by which I had arrived, 
to the exterior chapel already described. And there I listened 
with intensest interest, and with something that approached to 
awe, to the plaintive dirge of the unseen singers, while I could 
not refrain from dreaming that perchance there might be 
besides unearthly voices mingling with their wailing chant. 

Once in the middle ages a holy Abbot led a bereaved and 
weeping mother into the choir that she might listen to the voice 
of her departed son. We know not what may be possible. We 
know so very little. But we believe in the communion of saints, 
and we may hope so very much. 

Petrarch, the poet, describes the Carthusian psalmody as 
“angelic,” and St. Bridget of Sweden relates that our Lord 
said to her: “Your Sisters must imitate the Carthusian chant, 
savouring of serenity of soul, of humility, and devotion, rather 
than of ostentation.” 

This chant has certainly a peculiar pathos and a melodious 
monotony, differing, moreover, from all other psalmody else- 
where, as it is heard in a convent of Carthusian Nuns, where 
the deeper voices of the monks are blended with the higher 
tones of their Sisters. : 

A few more minutes, and my visit was ended, but it will 
ever be actual and present to my mind, and oftentimes in 
sleepless nights I find solace in uniting myself in spirit with 
the holy Carthusian Nuns keeping vigil in the silent midnight, 
and singing in its quiet watches the praises of God, and of the 
Mother of God, at the Convent of Nétre-Dame-du-Gard. 


W. 





A. E. 


























Thoughts on ‘‘The Imitation of Christ.” 
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EAL. 

FEW books, save perhaps our own Shakespeare, have been 
so “glorified” in the way of “Editions of luxury,” as they have 
been called. A fine typographical tribute to the /mitation 
was paid by King Louis XIV., who issued a quarto with 
a grand amplitude of page and type—the latter of such a 
size that each page contained only seventeen lines. A fine 
copy, bound in scarlet morocco, richly “tooled” and decorated 
with the royal arms—intended as a present, no doubt—now 
lying open before me, is one of my favourite treasures. It came 
from the choice Osterley Park Library, to which it did honour. 
There is a fine symbolical engraving, exhibiting the glories of 
the Cross. This was the first work issued from the Royal 
Press, recently established by Cardinal Richelieu, and is a grand 
specimen of printing, though somewhat over “spaced.” As an 
extraordinary contrast, I put beside it the tiniest edition known, 
published at Tournay in 1869. This little curio is but two 
inches by one and a half—and was given me by a Protestant 
friend. It contains 500 leaves of the thinnest and finest paper, 
but it weighs only a couple of ounces! The print is smaller 
than “diamond,” yet is perfectly clear, and can be read with 
ease and without fatigue for at least a few pages. 

Pickering also issued a diamond edition; but the other is 
much smaller. A huge edition was issued from Didot’s Press 
in 1833. It professed to be based on the Arona MS. and 
reproduced its peculiar orthography. In 1789, the year of the 
Revolution, the same great firm brought out an edition—a 
finely printed zx-folio. These attempts, however, paled before 
a wonderfully sumptuous effort made in 1854, when, to com- 
memorate the Exhibition of that year, the Empire Press 
prepared a superb volume, which won all suffrages for the 
beauty of the type and the miniatures wrought in gold and 
colours, by which it was adorned. The text chosen was 
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Corneille’s metrical version. Three well-known artists were 
engaged in the work. Only one hundred and three copies 
were printed, of which the Emperor reserved seventy for 
himself to give away as presents. The balance of thirty was 
secured by a bookseller, one Masson, who charged for them a 
fancy price. As may be conceived, it is rarzss¢mus—indeed, 
not to be obtained at all. 

Another great printer who glorified the Jmmztatéon at his 
press was Bodoni of Parma, who issued in 1793 a superb folio, 
in that large, noble, spreading page, which is a note of his 
style. It is objected, however, that the text is inferior, being 
founded on the so-called “ mutilated” or ¢rongucd one of Valart. 
He printed four special copies, each with a dedication to a royal 
personage, to wit: the King and Queen of Spain; the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany; and the Arch-Duchess of Milan. There 
were only 162 copies “taken off,” fifteen of which were on 
“vellum paper ;” so, as may be conceived, the work is rare 
enough. 

In 1858, another French publisher, Curmer, issued an 
edition also splendidly illustrated, with miniatures; each page 
being framed in gold and colours. The price was £6. It 
must be said that the good old monk looks strange enough 
when decked out in these gauds. His sound and simple 
Scriptural sentiments are quite out of keeping with such 
“flashy” adornments. In fact,,a book of this kind, which is 
purely didactic and reflective, cannot lend itself to illustrations 
which have a forced or theatrical air being dragged in, as it 
were, by head and shoulders. There is no apropos. 

One of the most extraordinary things is the odd miscellany 
of persons who are associated with the book. All sorts and 
conditions of intellect are found in strange fellowship. Who 
could think that Renan had taken part in the discussions ? 
His theory was characteristic. He put the book as far back 
as the thirteenth century, and supposed that it was written by 
an Italian. There is another theory, to the effect that it had 
originally a sort of legendary or “impersonal” shape, and did 
not belong to any country in particular; that it dated from the 
middle ages, and gradually grew and developed until it 
assumed its present form. Michelet and Keble, Lammenais 
and Ampére, Canon Liddon, Fontenelle and Renan, make an 
oddly-assorted company. The Rev. Mr. Kettlewell has perhaps 
written what is the most scientific and scholarly work, though 














marked with prejudices, pardonable enough when compared 
with his genuine and enthusiastic appreciation of the work. 

Many an ardent collector has attempted to gather together 
all the known editions in all languages. The late Prince Lucien 
Bonaparte, who was so remarkable for his knowledge of tongues 
and dialects, possessed a vast number of copies, not surprising 
as a collection of editions, but each was in a different language, 
some of the most “outlandish” and unexpected kind. They were 
all finely bound in rich crimson morocco and gold. 

Hirsche, the German writer before alluded to, issued a 
curious critical study of the /mztation, in which he proves, or 
tries to prove, that the system of arrangement adopted by 
Sommelius and others—the disposition into chapters and 
paragraphs—has in many places distorted the sense. He has 
made a strict collation of the original text, which, he says, has 
been sorely “Jacerated,” rather than arranged, by this system. 
There is much truth in this. I could indeed fancy that nothing 
would be more interesting than a serious, thoroughly searching 
criticism, after the manner of the Shakespearian doctors, into 
the fashion in which the text has been dealt with. This ought 
not to be a very difficult task. The first editor of the /sz¢tatzon 
was a Jesuit, Father Henry Sommelius, who nearly thirty years 
after its first publication, took the book in hand for the purpose 
of regularly “editing ” it. He collated and corrected it, distri- 
buted each chapter into verses, on the model of the Scriptures. 
Another Jesuit, Father Rosweyd, undertook a more critical 
edition, and made a collation with the original text, to which 
his is said to have most nearly corresponded. In this form the 
work passed through many editions, and seems to have been 
accepted as a sort of standard one. Thus the Society is 
handsomely associated with the book. 

This casting the whole into the form of short paragraphs, 
each purporting to be complete and finished in sense, seems 
rather arbitrary. Such necessarily gives the air of the work 
being a collection of sayings or apothegms, which is certainly 
not its real character, as the sentences in many cases “ run on,” 
and the sense is carried forward to the succeeding ones. Sucha 
system must do some violence to the meaning, especially when 
the paragraphs are connected by conjunctions or prepositions. 
Witness this specimen, where I have joined the sentences: 
“Nothing is more acceptable to God, nothing more salutary for 
those in this world, than to suffer willingly for Christ. And 
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if thou couldst make choice thou oughtest to prefer to suffer 
adversities for Christ, than be delighted with much consolation ; 
because thou then wouldst more resemble Christ, and be more 
likened to all the saints. /or our merit, and the advancement 
of our state, consists not in having many sweetnesses and con- 
solations, but rather in bearing great afflictions and tribulations. 
/f indeed there had been anything better and more beneficial 
to man’s salvation than suffering, Christ certainly would have 
showed it by word and example. For He manifestly exhorts 

. . all to follow Him, &c. So that when we have read,” &c, 
All which might be expected to flow on consecutively. 

As we have seen, Father Sommelius, in 1599, one of the 
early editors, was the first to cast the chapters into the form of 
paragraphs, each dealing with a topic. Later each paragraph 
was subdjvided into detached versicles like apothegms. It will 
be found, however, that these sentences—though they “run on,” 
as printers call it, were really isolated, as it were, by paragraph 
marks and other signs. 

Still, the arrangement is a logical one enough, if adhered to 
consistently throughout. Velart arranged sentences together 
according to the sense. It will be interesting to give a specimen 
of the two systems side by side. 

Here is the common version: “Son, patience and humility 
under adversity please me more than much devotion in 
prosperity. 

“Why art thou afflicted at a little matter said against thee? 

“If it had been more, thou oughtest not to have been 
disturbed. 

“ But now let it pass; it is not the first, or anything new.” 

The other runs: “Son, patience and humility under adversity 
please me more than much consolation and devotion in prosperity. 
Why art thou afflicted at a little matter said against thee? If 
it had been more, thou oughtest not to have been disturbed. 
But now let it pass. 

“It is not the first, nor anything new.” 

We are inclined to shrink from the tremendous controversy 
of Gerson v. 4 Kempis, which has been carried on for centuries. 
There are excellent arguments offered on both sides, and a 
laborious bibliophile has made a sort of list of the works 
written by the combatants on both sides. It seems a never- 
ending business. But this at least may be urged: that the 
general feeling of the world has settled that 4 Kempis was the 
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writer. Further, Gerson was a professed theologian, and a 
voluminous writer on dogmatic and other theology ; whereas 
a Kempis was a devout moralist, and his book has many 
warnings against the dangers of theological learning, and its 
tendency to “puff up” or divert from the practical part of 


religious life. 


TY. 

I have had three friends all eagerly devoted to this 
very fascinating subject: the late Edmund Waterton, who 
had sound antiquarian instincts, and in some matters was 
“a dungeon of research”—witness his painstaking collection 
on the shrines of the Blessed Virgin ; Dr. Cruise, an eminent 
physician of Dublin; and Dr. Kells Ingram, a learned Fellow 
of Trinity College, Dublin. Not long before his death Edmund 
Waterton took up the matter with great ardour, and as a prepa- 
ration had collected, I believe, over a thousand editions of the 
work—a very necessary and indispensable preparation, because 
many of the editions have prefaces and commentaries that 
contain much curious information. His course was unhappily 
cut short before he could set regularly to work, but his materials 
came into the hands of Mr. Wheatley, brother to the latest 
editor of Pepys’ Diary, who has formed out of them an 
interesting work, Zhe Story of the Imitation. Dr. Cruise made 
a pious pilgrimage to Zwolle in Holland, the burial-place of 
a Kempis, where some odd incidents occurred. A little box 
was brought to him from the sacristy, which contained the 
remains of the great writer, and, as the key could not be found, 
it was broken open sans fagon. He was even allowed to handle 
the skull and bones, which were “taken care of” in this uncere- 
monious style. It is strange indeed that the relics of this holy 
man, and the author of so great a book, should be “ knocked 
about” in this fashion. One would have thought that a decent 
monument could be provided.! 

It is known that the order of the Books as now arranged 
is not the original one found in Thomas’ own MS. There the 
fourth, on the Eucharist, comes after the second. The third, 
it is also said, was intended to be a separate work. This theory 
is certainly supported by the fact that the third Book differs from 


1 Many years ago, when Swift’s remains were disinterred at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
the skull was handed about at a conversazione, ard during the process the larynx 
was stolen ! 
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the others, in form, treatment, and even spirit. It is equal in 
bulk to the other three Books put together. But what is very 
much in favour of the theory is that the fourth Book breaks 
off abruptly with, “If the works of God were such that they 
could easily be comprehended by human reason, they could 
neither be called wonderful nor unspeakable ;” whereas the third 
Book ends with a fine inspiring prayer, a winding up, as it 
were, of the whole, and concludes: “ Protect and preserve 
the soul of Thy poor servant amid so many dangers of this 
corruptible life, and direct him by Thy accompanying grace, 
along the path of peace to Thy everlasting light. Amen!” 
This is a regular fixa/e. 

Many years ago one of our publishers, Mr. Stock, issued 
a fac simile of the original writing in a charming little volume. 
The original is, it seems, preserved in the Royal Library 
at Brussels. Some notes on the fly-leaf give the history of the 
MS. It is described as “a book belonging to the Monastery 
of the Regular Canons of Mount St. Agnes, Virgin and Martyr, 
near Zwolle. This, Father John Latomius, a professed member 
of the Order of Regulars at the throne of our Blessed Lady near 
Herenthal, and Administrator of the same Order, having visited 
the Monastery of St. Agnes and rescued it from the ruins of the 
said monastery’, to save it from complete destruction, brought to 
Antwerp, and presented to his old and trusty friend, John 
Bellére, in the year of our salvation 1577. And John Bellére, 
further, from his heart presented it to the Fathers of the Society 
of Jesus, as a thank-offering for his sons, whom in Religion the 
same Society fosters, on the kalends of June, 1590.” 

This codex is a small volume of 192 leaves. Two of the 
original writing are missing, and were replaced in the sixteenth 
century by others. It is admitted to be in the handwriting of 
the author, not by any means a necessary proof of authorship. 
The claim based on this codex is indeed only an argumentative 
one. At the beginning there is a table of contents in his 
handwriting, which supplies the names of thirteen of his own 
treatises, and it is urged that he would not have included the 
Imitation in such a list were he not the author. The Bishop 
of Bruges, M. Malou, says that “it is impossible so modest and 
so pious a writer could have desired to transcribe at the head of 
his works four very remarkable treatises which were not his 
own. There are extant several copies of the writer written by 
his own hand, but there is not one in which his treatises are 
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mixed in the same volume with the works of other divines. 
By copying the four books at the head of his works he has 
declared himself to be their author.” This seems rather weak, 
and the plea of “modesty” rather tells the other way, for it 
would seem modest to place the works of other divines before 
his own. 

It seems, too, that there is also in the Royal Library another 
MS. in a Kempis’ writing, and dated 1425, or sixteen years 
before the present one, and written at Utrecht. This would be 
nearer the original, if it be not the original itself. The subject 
is full of difficulties, and for the general argument little can be 
founded on it, beyond the fact that Thomas made copies of the 
work. One argument, however, the little book does furnish, in 
aid of the theory that the /mztation was formed of four separate 
treatises. For in his table of contents the author so describes it, 
counting each book as a /zbe//us, or in company with nine others 
described in the same way. He also places the present fourth 
Book after the second. 

Familiar as is the book, it may be suspected that there is 
scarcely one in a thousand who could tell the real name of the 
author. Many indeed think that “a Kempis” was his surname, 
just as the lively author of Zhe Comzc History of England bore 
that of “a Beckett.” Yet it is merely as though Gerson—the 
rival claimant—had been styled “ John of Paris.” The surname 
signified no more than that the author was “Thomas of 
Kempen,” ze., from, or of, Kempen. His real name was Thomas 
Hammerlain—in learned treatises translated into “ Malleolus,” or 
“the Hammer.” ! 

We are so familiar with the title, the /zztation, that we 
could hardly be content to accept any other; yet, it might be 
assumed that it was not the one selected by the author. No one 
would guess that for a time it bore the odd name of “Church 
Music,” or De Musica Ecclesiasticé, and that a conclave of learned 
experts, who had met in Paris in 1671, to settle the point of 
authorship, announced officially that such was the title found 
in all the most ancient MSS. It declared, also, that the common 
title had been taken from the initial words of the treatise: 
Qui sequitur me non ambulat in tenebris. This musical name 
might perplex us as to its meaning or relevancy, but it is not 
difficult to account for, when we reflect that the author was 


1 In the British Museum Catalogue you find page after page with works of, and 
on, this little known mysterious ‘‘ Zhomas Hammerlain.” 
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partial to such fanciful or poetical titles. We have “The 
Little Garden of Roses,” 2.2, Hortulus Rosarum, “The Garden 
of Lilies,” and such like. “Here begins this little Book,” say 
the doctors, “so consoling for the well-instructed devout. The 
first chapter is on the Imitation of Christ, and the contempt of 
the vanities of the world, and formerly they used to give this 
name to the whole, as though it were a book on the Imitation 
of Christ. Just as the Gospel of St. Matthew is called the 
Book of the Generation of Christ, because in the first chapter 
mention is made of the generations of our Lord.” Of this 
curious Congress a M. de Congé wrote to Dumont, a counsellor 
of Parliament at Amiens, in August, 1671, that he had assisted 
at this Council, and that “after all the MSS. that he had seen, 
he could assert without hazard of veracity, that it was written 
by Gerson.” 

Nearly all the MSS. in England—at Oxford, Cambridge, 
and the Museum—have this title of De Musica Ecclesiasticd. 
Most of these also support the view that The [imitation of Christ 
refers but to the first section of the work, and there is usually 
added the more general and fitting description, “ Book of Inward 
Consolation.” At Coventry School there is a MS, De Musica 
Ecclestastict, or Admonttiones ad tnterna trahentes de interna 
consolatione. The British Museum MSS. are four in number, 
and have various titles. The Harleian (No. 3,216, anno 1454) 
begins: Jmz libri opus de perfecta anime Philosophia. Most 
of these English MSS. contain only the three Books. But one 
has the fourth Book, which is thus described: De Sacramento 
Altaris liber unus: qui quartus habebitur de [initatione. 

This want of homogeneousness seems to have struck the 
scribes even thus early ; I think, therefore, that we may take it 
as proved, that the fourth was a detached treatise added on as 
a sort of supplement. 

I have a little pocket edition in Latin, published at Lyons in 
1564, which proclaims on the title-page that the work is by “John 
Gerson, that famous Doctor,” but at the foot of the last page 
it states that, “although this little book is described as being 
John Gerson’s, the author really was Thomas a Kempis, a 
Regular Canon”—an odd compromise of claims. Here the 
chapters are not in paragraphs ; with it is printed a much longer 
work on the contempt of the world, by Dionysius the Carthusian, 
which thus further emphasizes the second title of the /iz¢atzon. 

A very attractive little edition is the Barbou one, printed 
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and bound in the favourite elegant style of that publisher. All 
his books are gilt-edged. It is edited by one Velart, who in 
his Preface points out some gaps and incoherencies which have 
never been corrected to this day. Thus in chapter vi., book iii., 
which deals with the “note” of the true lover of God—a con- 
tinuation from the preceding chapter of the same subject—the 
topic is suddenly changed at the eighth verse. After declaring 
that “a generous lover resteth not in the gift, but in 1/e¢ above 
every gift,” the text goes on: “All therefore is not lost if 
sometimes thou hast not that feeling towards Me and My 
Saints which thou wouldest have.” (The common version, by 
the way, inserts the words “of devotion” after “feeling” in a 
rather unmeaning way.) Now these two passages have no 
connection, and the editor found in the MS. leaves wanting 
here. Again in chapter xliv., book iii. where the topic is the 
being dead and indifferent to worldly things, at the fifth 
paragraph we have, “a temporal loss is bewailed, but spiritual 
detriment is soon forgotten:” and here something must have 
dropped out between the passages. So in chapter lvii., book iii. : 
“Consider the great frailty which thou oftenest experiencest,” 
&c. “Put it out of thy heart as well as thou canst; and if 
tribulations have touched thee, yet let it not cast thee down,” 
&c. What is to be “put out” is not named; and the text 
runs, “If it has touched thee.” The editor Velart finds that 
these are corruptions of editors and copyists. 


V. 

The charm of the book, and the reason it has been held in 
such high esteem in all generations, is surely its practical spirit, 
and the business-like tone of its counsels. It treats the great 
concern of salvation from a common-sense point of view—what 
indeed has such common sense as saving our soul?—and as 
though it were something almost professional. 

The first Book seems intended as a series of homilies and 
exhortations addressed to the brethren of the community, 
whose state is shown to have been a little relaxed, or at least 
influenced by worldly principles. The remedy is found in the 
“ following” of Christ, which can only be done by meditating on 
His Life. For “the teaching of Christ surpasseth all the teaching 
of the saints.” Here is a hint at that pursuit of theological 
reading, which he found was too often assumed to be the same 
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thing as practical piety. ‘“ But it happeneth that many from the 
Frequent hearing of the Gospel, feel little emotion: the reason is 
because they have not the Spirit of Christ. But he that would 
fully and with relish understand all the words of Christ, must 
study to conform his whole life to Him.” That is to say, the 
reading or study of theological matters, with the discussion of 
refinements, or ardent debate over the comparative merits of the 
saints, if unsupported by diligent practical piety, is apt to 
enfeeble practice. The study even of our Saviour’s life may 
leave us cold and indifferent unless that study be supported 
by “imitation” of that life. This Bishop Butler has shown 
very clearly in his distinction between active and passive habits. 
A passive habit, he says, enfeebles the active principle: while 
vice versa the active habit gradually destroys the passive 
principle. 

The whole, then, of this excellent opening chapter seems to 
exhaust the subject. Fol/ow Christ, not in words, or reading, 
or writing, but in practice, and contemn vanities. Here is 
struck the note of the whole of the first Book, which is 
called, “The Book of the Following of Christ.” And in 
the last chapter we find the same note struck again. “Do 
thou be mindful of the purpose thou hast undertaken and place 
before thee the Image of the Crucified. Well mayest thou be 
ashamed when looking into the Life of Jesus, that as yet thou 
hast not studied more to conform thyself to Him.” 

The ordinary worldling, or even average good person, will be 
surprised to find that the avoidance of sin is dwelt on as 
elementary—the alphabet, as it were, of the science. He shows 
that the mere relish of the world, or, as he happily puts it, “the 
love of visible things,” is almost as destructive. For thus the 
sense of taste of good is enfeebled—indeed, cannot co-exist with 
the other. This is in truth one of the great principles of the 
work, insisted on over and over again, insinuated, impressed in 
all manner of forms. In his very first chapter he seems to take 
for his text, “Vanity and all is vanity; but to love God and 
serve Him alone.” Vanity is it, he says, to attend only to the 
present life, and not to look forward to the things that are to 
come ; to “ lift oneself on high ;” to “love what is passing away 
with all speed.” In short, we should “ wean our hearts from 
love of visible things,” for those who follow the pleasure of their 
senses “sully conscience and lose the grace of God.” These 
things, as I said, are not sins, but refer to a state of mind. 
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These texts are expounded in twenty-five chapters, wherein 
are inculcated the overcoming or conquest of self; the checking 
of inordinate affections ; self-restraint ; patience ; the avoidance 
of the world and its ways; complete forbearance with others; 
and the acceptance of the Cross. It may indeed be said that 
the grand principles of the book, enforced again and again, 
are: I. Utter indifference to the attractions of the world. 
II. Subduing of ourselves. III. Patience with our fellows. 
IV. The carrying of the Cross. Above all, the sheer impos- 
sibility of the co-existence of the love of the world with the love 
of our Saviour in the same breast. Again and again he enforces 
the truth, that these are mutually destructive. The one 
engrosses or devours the other. 

The second Book is devoted to the topic of “ Interior conver- 
sation,” and the programme is set out in the first chapter, which 
again is a summary of the whole. Where, in any book, can we 
find such a compact summary of religious truth and teaching, 
as in this short chapter: “The Kingdom of God is within you. 
Learn to despise exterior things ... and thou shalt see the 
Kingdom of God come within thee”? This is a favourite teaching 
of the author, the “all-in-all” so often insisted on. Here is 
what is to be done—a difficult thing: and the zay to do it and 
the result: “Give then a dwelling-place to Christ, and refuse 
entrance to all beside.” As for men: “ They who to-day are with 
thee, to-morrow may be against thee. . . . Put thy whole trust 
in God—He will answer for thee.” “Why standest thou looking 
about thee, since this ts not thy place of rest? All things 
pass away, and thou, too, along with them. See thou cleave 
not to them, lest thou be ensnared and perish.” Another topic. 
“Tf thou knowest not how to meditate on high and heavenly 
things, rest in the Passion of Christ.” “ He whose taste discerneth 
all things as they are, and not as they are said or accounted to be, 
zs a truly wise man.’ There is a pious cynicism in this, for we 
feel that nearly all things in the world are “as they are said 
or accounted to be.” “If thou devoutly betake thyself to the 
precious Wounds of Jesus, thou shalt feel great comfort in tribu- 
lation: thou wilt not care much for being slighted by man.” 
(We may note the moderation of his “much.”) “Christ was 
willing to suffer, and darest thou complain of aught?” “How 
shall thy patience be crowned 7/ ¢hou meet with no adversity ?” 

The third Book, which is the longest, and perhaps the most 
important of the three, contains fifty-nine chapters. The opening 
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one thus expounds its subject: “I will hear what the Lord 
God will speak in me. Happy is the soul that heareth the 
Lord speaking within her, and receiveth from His mouth the 
word of comfort. Happy eyes, that are shut to outward things, 
but intent on things internal. Happy they who penetrate into 
eternal things,” &c. The notion of the first chapter’s setting 
forth the programme of the rest harmonizes with the theory 
of each Book being a treatise, and is what might be 
expected under such an arrangement. The Jmztation has 
certainly one defect; it is so stored with admirable and 
vital things—all pressed down, compact, running over—which 
as it were jostle each other, that it is only by accident we come 
upon what we want. Further, everything is so good that 
contrast seems wanting, and we are apt to pass by an immense 
deal that would instantly strike us, did we see it by itself. It 
is thus that one of Shakespeare’s lines affects us when we see 
it quoted. Nearly every second sentence is worth weighing, 
and inwardly digesting, if we would gather not only its 
meaning, but the inner meaning and side-lights, &c. To show 
what can be done by way of comment, and what has not yet 
been done, I shall give a few instances as commentary. 

One of the best and most practical portions of the book are 
the rules it supplies for “ behaving in society.” These directions 
are simple, almost elementary, needing only the outlay of a 
little thought. They amount to this: reserve, a guard upon the 
tongue, with a sense of responsibility in everything said or done. 
It is indeed a vade mecum for all who would “go into the 
world.” First, for the sagacious counsels on “talk.” “I would,” 
says our author, “that many a time I had kept silence, and not 
been in company. Why are we so fond of speaking and of talking 
zdly together, when yet we seldom return to silence without some 
wound to conscience? And we are very fond of speaking and 
thinking of those things we very much love or wish for, or 
that we feel are a contradiction to us.’ How true is this last 
distinction! Many cannot tolerate that others should even 
think in a way that they do not relish or approve. The very 
existence of this “contradiction ” is disagreeable, and an offence. 
Moreover, “evil custom,” and negligence about our spiritual 
advancement, contribute much to the ungraciousness of our 
tongue. “Let curiosities alone,” he says—an excellent phrase ; 
and in another place: “ What zs this or that to thee ? follow thou 
Me.” “Can’t you leave it alone?” said Lord Palmerston once— 
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his remedy for “reforming” many things. “As often as I have 
been amongst men, said one, [ have returned less a man.” This 
we too often experience when we talk long. “It is easier to keep 
silence altogether than not to fall into excess in speaking. It is 
easier to keep retired at home than to be enough upon one’s 
guard abroad. He, therefore, who aims at inward and spiritual 
things, must, with Jesus, turn aside from the crowd.” 

Our author, who seems to have known the world and human 
nature thoroughly, is specially alive to the mischief of “tale- 
bearing,” or rather of “repeating” things. He dwells even more 
earnestly on the baleful effect upon the recipient of such stories : 
“We must not trust every word or impulse, but cautiously and 
patiently weigh the matter according to God. Alas! oftentimes 
is evil more readily believed and spoken of another than good; so 
weak are we. But perfect men do not easily give credit to every 
tale-bearer, for they know human weakness is prone to evil, and 
very apt to slip in speech. It is a part of wisdom also, not to 
believe everything men say, nor straightway to pour into the 
ears of others what we have heard or believed. Turn thine eyes 
back upon thyself, and see that thou judge not the doings of 
others. In judging others a man toileth in vain, offen erreth, 
and casily sinneth; but in judging and scrutinizing himself, 
he always laboureth with profit. We often judge of a thing 
according as we have it at heart; for true judgment is easily 
lost through private affection. If God were always the only 
object of our desire, we should not be so easily disturbed at 
our own opinions being resisted.” 

It was Talleyrand who said: “Pour jouir de la vie, i faut 
glisser sur beaucoup.” And something of the same thought is 
found in our author: “It is more profitable fo turn away thine 
eyes from such things as displease thee, and leave to every one 
his own way of thinking, than to give loose to contentious 
discourses.” 

And it is curious, too, to see with what originality the theme 
is varied and presented in different lights: “/f thou canst let 
men alone, they will let thee alone to do whatever thou hast to do. 
Busy not thyself in matters which appertain to others ; and 
entangle not thyself in the affairs of the great. Have always 
an eye upon thyself in the first place, and admonish thyself 
preferably to all thy dearest friends. Sometimes we are moved 
by passion, and think it zeal. We blame little things in others, 
and overlook great things in ourselves.” 
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And on the meddling with others and their concerns, the 
setting people right, &c.: “Be not curious, and give not 
way to useless cares. Thou dost not need to answer for 
others, but for thyself thou shalt give an account: why, 
therefore, dost thou meddle with them?” Why? “Behold, 
I know all men, and see all things that are done under the sun.” 

Further: “ First keep thyself in peace, and then shalt thou be 
able to bring others to peace.” Of the discontented busybody : 
“Many a time he saith what he ought not to say, and leaveth 
undone that which it were best for him to do. He considers 
what others ought to do, and neglecteth that which he ts bound 
to do himself. Thou knowest well how to excuse and gloss 
over thine own deeds, but thou wilt not accept the excuses 
of others. If thou wishest to be borne with, bear also with 
others., It is no great thing to associate with the good and the 
gentle; for this is naturally pleasing to all; and every one 
preferreth peace, and loveth those best that agree with him. 
But to be able to live peacefully with the hard and the perverse, 
or with the undisciplined and those that contradict us, is a great 
grace, and a highly commendable and noble thing.” 

Admirable is this, and more admirable as we turn it over: 
“Study, likewise, especially to guard against and @o get the better 
of such things as oftenest displease thee in others.’ \Ne should 
note also: “As thine eye observeth others, so again art thou 
observed by others.” I don’t know that it has been noticed, 
that in such sayings there is something of the flavour of La 
Bruyere and La Rochefoucauld. 

Any one that mixes much in society should study these 
maxims; if he put them in practice, and most easy they are, 
he will find himself, almost unconsciously, living a religious life. 
“Esteem not thyself better than others, lest perhaps thou be 
accounted worse in the sight of God, who knoweth what is in 
man. J/f thou hast any good in thee, believe still better things of 
others, that thou mayest preserve humility. It will do thee no 
harm to put: thyself below everybody, but it will hurt thee very 
much to put thyself before any one.” 

These counsels of the first Book are specially addressed to 
a community ; but so large is the treatment, that every one who 
wishes to make his soul may profit by them. The brethren 
would seem to have been a little inclined to “gossip,” to be 
eager to know “all that was going on outside,” to be fond 
of mixing with men; there was a repugnance to strict disci- 
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pline and obedience, and strange to say, tales were circulated 
to the prejudice of one other. There is much counsel as to 
the enduring of prejudice and ill-natured stories and reports. 
Great stress is laid on the pain suffered from these depreciating 
remarks, for which this plain, business-like remedy is offered : 
“Son, stand firm, and trust in Me; for what are words but 
words? They fly through the air, but hurt not astone. It is 
a small matter that thou shouldst sometimes bear with words, 
who art not able as yet to endure hard blows. For because 
thou art afraid of being despised, thou art not willing to be 
reprehended for thy faults, and seekest shelter in excuses. 
But look better into thyself, and thou shalt find that the world 
is still within thee, and a vain fondness for pleasing men.” 

Many of the counsels in the /iztation might seem, at first 
sight, to be counsels of perfection, and to belong to the higher 
spiritual life ; but their beauty is they can all be applied to the 
common current of daily life; they are so stored with good 
sense and practical method. For instance, the learned man, 
the “general reader,” the lover of science, the person with the 
gift of eloquence, will find in one short and precious chapter, 
the whole philosophy of the thing. To read this occasionally is 
like taking a tonic. 

What sense and wisdom in the warnings given to studious 
men, even to those engaged in writing in the cause of religion, 
or, as it was in his day, in the schools. Every reader and 
student, even if he be laboriously vindicating his Faith in the 
Fortnightly or Contemporary, should ponder over these words : 

“Never read anything in order that thou mayst appear 
more learned or more wise. 

“When thou shalt have read and shalt know many things, 
thou must always return to the one beginning. 

“ Woe to them that inquire of men after many curious things, 
and are little curious of the way to serve Me. 

“ The time will come, when Christ, the Master of masters, the 
Lord of angels, shall appear to hear the lessons of all men.” 

And in another place: 

“ The voice of Books ts one and the same, but it teacheth not 
all men alike, because I within am the Teacher of truth, the 
Searcher of the heart, the Understander of thoughts, the Mover 
of actions, distributing in every onc as I judge fitting.” 

Which applies to the /sz¢ation itself, for this gives forth its 
meaning only according to the grace of the reader. Humility, 
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even in championing the Church, is essential. It is astonishing 
to read in the life of one of its most doughty advocates, that 
until the close of his life he had all but given up the sacraments. 

He goes on: “ Truly, a lowly rustic that serveth God is 
better than a proud philosopher who neglecteth himself. He 
that knoweth himself, becometh vile to himself. Learned men 
are very willing to seem wise, and to be called so, Many are 
the things which it is of little or no profit to the soul to know.” 

Special warnings are given against the self-complacency that 
arises from reading and show of learning. Vain subtleties and 
discussions, searches into the meaning of the Scriptures, 
preferences for great saints are discouraged : “ Inquire not who 
may have said a thing, but consider what is said. God speaketh 
to us in divers ways, without respect of persons. Our curiosity is 
often a hindrance to us in reading the Scriptures.” 

Here the emphasized passage points to a profound truth. 
And how judicious is the distinction taken: “ Truly, when the 
Day of Judgment cometh, it will not be asked of us what we 
have read, but what we have done ; not what fine discourses we 
have made, but how religiously we have lived. Tell me; where 
now are all those doctors and masters with whom thou wast 
well acquainted while they were yet alive, and in the glory of 
their learning ? Others now hold their preferments, and I know 
not whether they ever think of them. In their lifetime they 
seemed to be something, and now they are not spoken of.” 

The Jmitation, as I saidy like the Scriptures, has the 
power of affecting the reader with a sort of inspiration. 
According to the mood in which it is read, it reveals “lights” 
and meanings. At one time the passages will appear to be of a 
conventional kind; at another, the same sentence will send 
forth a flood of thoughts and suggestions. The appreciation 
must be enlightened and quickened by grace or inspiration. 
This is beautifully explained : “ Let not Moses, nor any of the 
Prophets speak to me: speak Thou rather,O Lord God, ... 
but they, without Thee, will avail me nothing. They may 
indeed sound forth words, but they give not the spirit. Most 
beautifully do they speak ; but if Thou be silent, they inflame 
not the heart. They publish the mysteries, but Thou unlockest 
the meaning of the things signified. They show the way, but 
Thou givest strength to walk in it.” 

One may admire the pious ingenuity with which the one 
theme of the exclusiveness of the worship of God, the impos- 
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sibility of combining with it the worship of the world, is treated, 
This note is fitted to many harmonies. “AW shall perish that 
cometh not of God. ... Hold fast this short and perfect word: 
Forsake all, and thou shalt find all; relinquish desire, and thou 
shalt find rest... . If in this life thou seekest rest, how then 
wilt thou come to the eternal rest... . Set not thyself for 
much rest, and for great patience. . . . Son, relinquish thyself 
and thou shalt find Me.” 

How plainly and fearlessly is the truth spoken in the 
following, and with what a stirring eloquence too: “ For a long 
time shall he be little, and lie grovelling beneath, who esteems 
anything great but only the one, immense, eternal Good. And 
whatsoever is not God is nothing, and ought to be accounted as 
nothing. There is a great difference between the wisdom of an 
illuminated and devout man, and the knowledge of a learned 
and studious cleric. J know not by what spirit we are led, or 
what we pretend to, who seem to be called spiritual persons, that 
we take so much pains and are so full of anxiety for transitory 
and mean things, and seldom or never think with full recollection 
of mind on our own inward concernments.” 

The fifty-third chapter of Book iii. also deals with this one 
root topic, the exclusive service of Christ. “Grace,” the title 
runs, “is not given to the earthly minded”—he does not say 
“worldly minded.” “Esteem the whole world as nothing, for 
thou canst not attend to Me, and at the same time delight 
thyself with transitory things.” 

And what a forcible shape is this of the same thought: 
“For the Lord bestoweth His benediction there where He finds 
His vessels empty. . . . When thou lookest towards creatures the 
sight of the Creator is withdrawn from thee.” 


PERCY FITZGERALD. 














Croxden Abbey. 
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To the tourist who travels by the North Staffordshire Railway 
from Uttoxeter to Oakamoor, there are many places of interest 
along the route, notably, Rocester, Denstone, Cheadle, Alton 
Towers, St. Wilfrid’s College, Ellastone, Wootton Hall, &c. The 
general reader will at once associate those places with Sir Simon 
Degge, Dr. Johnson, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Mary Howitt, Lord 
Gardner, John, sixteenth Earl of Shrewsbury, Sir Matthew 
Hales, Rev. Dr. Rock, Father Faber, Father Caswall, Father 
Charles, George Eliot, Tom Moore, Rousseau, &c. However, 
there is a grand old ruin, scarcely two miles from Alton, which 
is comparatively unknown, and yet was once the finest Cistercian 
abbey in the Midlands. 

On approaching Croxden Abbey from Alton, the view of 
the huge western gable is very fine. As Carlyle says: “It is 
not unlike an old osseous fragment, a broken, blackened shin- 
bone of the old dead ages, . . . still indicating what a once 
gigantic Life lies buried there.” The west end is indeed 
singularly beautiful, with its richly moulded doorway, its stately 
triple lancet windows, and lofty buttresses. We can still 
distinctly trace the foundations of the south transept, cloister, 
and chapter-house. 

The length of the abbey church was 200 feet, and the width 
57 feet. In general, the buildings follow the usual Cistercian 
arrangements, though there are several peculiarities, due, 
doubtless, to the connection and dependence of Croxden on 
Alnet, the mother-house in Normandy. There were five small 
apsidal chapels round the main apse at the east end. We can 
still faintly trace the passage from the dormitory to the church, 
whither the community wended their way to Matins in the 
early morning. 

The mill croft yet remains, and the stream flows placidly as 
of yore. The fish-ponds, or vzvaria, once the most famous in 
Staffordshire, still exist, but, as Dr. Jessopp observes, “the 
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pisciculture of the religious houses remains a mystery as yet 
unsolved.” We still behold the tiny tributary of the Dove, dear 
to the hearts of Waltonians, on the banks of which the monks 
fished. Near at hand is Monk’s Orchard, representing the 
former monastic garden fields). The names, Abbey Farm, 
Great Gate, Tithe Barn, Lodge Close, &c., are all identified with 
this fine old Cistercian house. An ancient elm of stately 
proportions, which was planted by the monks, flourishes even to 
this day, and, no doubt, marks the position of the cemetery. 

Just seven hundred and twenty years ago, the good knight, 
Bertram de Verdun of Alton, Seneschal of Ireland, visited the 
newly founded Abbey of Alnet, in company with his relative, 
Richard de Humez, Constable of Normandy, and so impressed 
was he with the fervid purity and asceticism of the “white 
monks,” that he importuned the Abbot to send over a founda- 
tion to Staffordshire. In the winter of 1176, the little colony of 
Cistercians arrived at Alton, and were given a goodly portion 
of land at Cotton, not far from St. Wilfrid’s College. So well 
did those zealous pioneers of agriculture labour that very soon 
an abbey rose up amid the bleak moorland surroundings, and, 
on the feast of Pentecost, 1178, “about the third hour,” one 
Thomas, an Englishman, “and as yet only a deacon,” was 
elected first Abbot. However, during the Advent of the same 
year, “it was ordained that the monks should praise the name 
of the Lord in another place.” 

The Cistercians left Cotton early in 1179, and removed to 
Croxden, about five miles distant, with the full consent of “the 
noble founder.” Dugdale gives the charter of foundation, from 
which it appears that the total value of the lands and goods 
bestowed by the lord of Alton on the brethren, “in the vale of 
St. Mary at Croxden,” was something more than £1,000 annually 
of our present money. 

For details regarding the history of this venerable abbey 
from 1179 to 1374, the reader will find much curious information 
in the MS. Annals of Crokysden, which are in the British 
Museum among the Cottonian MSS., marked Faustina B. vi., 
and of which I have made a transcript. The contents of this 
most interesting work may be classified as follows : 


Events connected with royalty. 
Account of the various taxations, and of the coinage. 
The succession of the Sovereign Pontiffs, and of the 
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Bishops of Lichfield, with occasional notices of the Arch- 
iH] bishops of Canterbury and other prelates. 
4. The various foundations of Cistercian houses, and an 
il account of church building in different parts of the country. 
5. Notices of eclipses, earthquakes, comets, storms, years 
of famine and abundance, and seasons of drought and rain. 
6. Complete records of the Abbots of Croxden till the 
year 1374, and the family pedigree of the de Verduns. 







































In this paper I propose to lay before the readers of THE 
MONTH some excerpts from these annals, feeling assured that 
the items will, in many cases, prove a sort of supplement to the 
existing gleanings of our ancient monastic records. 

Under date of 1185 an earthquake is chronicled. In 1190 
the lord of Alton went to the Holy Land, in the train of King 
Richard, and was slain at the victory of Joppa in June, 1192. 
“He was buried at Acre, on St. Bartholomew’s day.” Abbot 
Thomas, “a pure receptacle of the Holy Spirit,” attended the 
funeral of St. Hugh of Lincoln in 1200. King John was often 
a guest at Croxden Abbey during the years 1198—1208. For 
the year 1204 we are given an item of astronomical intelligence, 
viz., that “two moons were seen in the sky, the day being still 
bright.” The odz¢ of Rohesia de Verdon, widow of “the noble 
founder,” is recorded on January 17, 1215. 

It appears that King John had a great regard for Abbot 
Thomas, and this good prelate was present with the Premon- 
stratensian Abbot of Croxton at the death-bed of the wretched 
English monarch on October 19, 1216. By the terms of his will 
the King left his eart, and (what was decidedly more valuable) 
#10 a year to the monks of Croxden.! In accordance with the 
wishes of the dying monarch, his heart was duly interred at 
Croxden, having been previously enclosed in a rich casket, but 
of its subsequent history I can find nothing except the fact that 
the ey of the casket was sold among the effects of John, 
sixteenth Earl of Shrewsbury, at Alton Towers, in July, 1857. 

In 1214 and 1223 respectively, the Cistercian abbeys of 
Dieulacres and Hulton—both in Staffordshire—were founded. 
During more than half a century Abbot Thomas ruled his 





2 He assigned his bowels to Croxton, and his body to Worcester. The body was 
buried be‘ore the high altar of Worcester Cathedral, and was discovered in 1797. 
Roger of Wendover gives us the epitaph, and the chapel of Grafton was appropriated 
to burn lights at the royal tomb, 
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monks wisely, and “though busied with the erection of many 
buildings, he wrote with his own hand a goodly number of books, 
particularly two excellent volumes containing the greater portion of 
the Sacred Scriptures.” This testimony I recommend to the 
consideration of those who endeavour to uphold the fiction that 
the Bible was a sealed book in England during the middle ages. 

The truly patriarchal first Abbot of Croxden, full of years, 
“rested in the Lord on the second Nones of December, 1229, 
and was buried, by his own desire, on the site of the future 
chapter-house.” 

Early in 1230 Walter de Chaucumb was elected Abbot. 
The winter of the year 1233 was unusually severe, and “the 
largest rivers afforded footing for people on horseback.” Abbot 
de Chaucumb died in 1234, and was buried in the chapter- 
house. 

For the year 1234 the annalist chronicles the fact of St. 
Edmund Rich being made Archbishop of Canterbury “on the 
feast of the Annunciation”—and on July Ist of the same year 
William de Ashbourne was blessed as Abbot. This good 
prelate only ruled three years, as his death took place in 1237, 
“eight days (Dugdale says the 1oth Kal.) before the Kalends 
of October, on his return journey from Citeaux.! He was 
buried in foreign parts.” 

John de Tilton (Leicestershire) succeeded as fourth Abbot in 
November, 1237. On June 3rd, 1239, an eclipse is recorded. 
For the following year the principal item is “the crossing over 
of St. Edmund to Pontigny.” 

Abbot de Tilton was present at the consecration of St. 
Oswald’s parish church, Ashbourne, “on the 8th Kalends of 
May,” 1241. He“ laid down his office” in March, 1242 (Dugdale 
says, 1241), and the monks elected Walter de London, Prior of 
Stratford Langthorne, as his successor. Under the able govern- 
ment of Abbot Walter, the abbey church, chapter-house, 
refectory, infirmary, dormitory, kitchen, sheep-cote, &c., were 
completed. 

An earthquake is chronicled for the year 1246, “ten days 
before the Kalends of March, about nine o’clock.” 

Rohesia de Verdun, sole daughter and heiress of Alton, and 
foundress of the Abbey of Grace Dieu, was gathered to her 
fathers “four days before the Ides of February,” 1248. 


1 In 1236, John, twentieth Abbot of Boxley, was made Abbot of Citeaux—the 
second Englishman who ever occupied the position, 
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In connection with the year 1250, the annalist gives us an 
item of liturgical information, viz, that “in this year was 
instituted, at Chester, the singing of the antiphon, Salve Regzna, 
at the end of Compline.” Pope Gregory IX. had ordered it to 
be sung or recited after Compline, in the year 1239, but the 
custom did not obtain in England until 1248. 

The heat and drought during the summer and early autumn 
of the year 1252 were alike remarkable, but in the following 
year “there was a very great inundation in the parts of Holland 
in Lindsey, and Holderness, on the Friday, on the morrow of 
St. Dionysius [October 1oth], which reached as far as Alving- 
ham.” 

Bishop Weseham, O.S.F., of Lichfield, resigned his see in 
1256, “by permission of the Supreme Pontiff,” and retired to 
Brewood, where he died on Sunday, May 2oth, 1257. 

Under date of 1264 the annalist writes: “King Henry took 
Northampton, and captured the barons there. From this time, 
the quarrel between the King and the barons prevailed in all 
parts of England, and many evil things were done, to wit, in 
setting fire to various places, in the plundering of rich and poor, 
and in the levelling of many castles. In these days, viz., six 
days before the Ides of May [May 14th was the real day], a 
battle took place at Lewes, in which King Henry and the King 
of Germany [Richard, King of the Romans] and Prince Edward, 
and many others were made prisoners by Simon de Montfort, 
Earl of Leicester. But on the fohowing Thursday, Robert, 
Earl of Ferrars, a most active soldier, took the castle of Alton, 
and destroyed it, together with its garrison. However, he was 
not so sagacious in counsel, for had he not been led astray by 
a certain soldier of his, he might have subjugated a part of 
England in a very short time.” 

We are next given a detailed account of the Battle of 
Evesham in 1265, “on the day before the Nones of August,” 
and in the next year is chronicled “the dispersion of the barons 
at Chesterfield,’ and “the surrender of Kenilworth Castle.” 

The old Norman Church of St. Peter, at Alton, which 
belonged to Croxden Abbey, was in an almost ruinous con- 
dition at this date, and so the good Abbot had it practically 
rebuilt, on the old site. “It was solemnly dedicated by Brother 
Anianus [Brother Anian de Shonaw, “the Black Friar of 
Nannau,” and Prior of Rhuddlan], Bishop of St. Asaph, on the 
Kalends of June, 1267, on the octave of St. Urban,” being at 
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the same time confirmed to Croxden Abbey. Its value to the 
monks was 412 annually. 

In his declining years, Abbot Walter devoted himself to the 
completion of Croxden. The buildings alone covered four acres, 
and the boundary wall enclosed sixty acres. “This most active 
fifth Abbot” went to his eternal reward on June 28th, 1268, 
“leaving the memory of himself in blessedness to posterity.” 
After a vacancy of “four weeks and three days,” William de 
Howton “succeeded to his chair on the feast of St. Peter.” 
[St. Peter ad vincula, August Ist.] 

Abbot de Howton supplemented anything that was 
necessary to perfect the great work of his predecessor, and “he 
built in an admirable manner the upper and lower Abbots’ 
chamber, giving for the work £100 sterling.” The chronicler 
adds that “he also bought a Bible in nine volumes, with excellent 
notes, for fifty marks sterling, from Master Solomon, Archdeacon 
of Leicester.” 

In 1272 Walter de Morton, “a monk of Croxden,’ was 
elected Abbot of Diculacres. 

William de Howton, sixth Abbot, “went the way of all 
flesh at Dijon, sixteen days before the Kalends of October, in 
the year 1274, and was buried at Citeaux, at whose obsequies 
more than four hundred Abbots were present.” The reason of 
this large gathering of mitred Cistercian Abbots was owing to 
the fact that the General Chapter was then being held. In the 
same year, “on the twelfth of the Kalends of November,” the 
death is recorded of “Dominus John de Verdun, a mighty 
patron of this house.” 

On December 13th, 1274, “the feast of the Blessed Lucy,” 
Henry de Moysham was elected seventh Abbot. On the feast 
of the Nativity, the shock of an earthquake was felt. 

The only entry for the year 1275 is: “The scab first came 
on the sheep in England.” 

From the year 1278 to 1374, the interest of these annals 
grows amazingly, inasmuch as the worthy chronicler, William 
de Schepished, then began to write from actual experience, 


W. H. GRATTAN FLOOD. 














The Great Sea Mammats. 


—— 


ONE of the most extraordinary groups of mammalia is that of 
the cetacea (whales), which were formerly classed among fishes. 
They include the hugest animals known to man, not only 
among the denizens of the ocean, but among all present existing 
living creatures, for the Greenland whale frequently attains 
the length-of seventy feet, and a weight of more than seventy 
tons. 

A whale is a warm-blooded, air-breathing, milk-giving 
animal. Its fins are hands with finger-bones, and a number 
of joints ; its tail is not the fin of a fish with bones and rays, but 
a piece of cartilage or gristle ; it is born with teeth in its gums, 
and it suckles its little one just as a cow does her calf. More- 
over, there is one species of the whalebone whale which has 
even the traces of hind-legs entirely buried under the skin, 
and in the Greenland whale both the hip and the knee-joint 
can be distinguished with some of their muscles, although the 
bones are hidden and useless. 

It is clear, therefore, that the cetacea were originally 
amphibious inhabitants of the marshy lands of the earliest 
epoch, who, as the waters deepened, took entirely to the sea, 
and just as the seal’s arms and legs have become flippers, and 
the penguim’s wings fin-like, so the whale, having adopted a 
watery life, in order that it might swim and float as perfectly 
as the fishes, this warm-blooded animal gradually adapted itself 
to the outward form of the fish, which is so admirably suited 
for sea life. 

This kind of transformation is observed in the beginning, 
in the seals, whose bodies slope off towards the tail, and who 
still have hind-legs (though they are fastened back in a line 
with the body), and furry skins ; but the manatees and dugongs 
have gone yet further, having entirely lost their hind-legs and 
having smooth skin with few hairs on it; but the whales have 
no hairs and have adopted the best fish form, the tapering slope, 
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gradually narrowing before and behind with a strong fleshy 
tail ending in two tail-lobes, which serve like a screw in 
propelling the huge body along. Scarcely anywhere in the 
animal kingdom do we see so many instances of the persistence 
of rudimentary and apparently useless organs, those marvellous 
and suggestive phenomenon, which formerly were considered 
as hopeless enigmas. 

The young whale is born with the rudiments of teeth in its 
gums, but in some species these not being required, are gradually 
re-absorbed into the system. The organs of sight also are 
curiously modified, as in this animal the complex arrangement 
possessed by the mammalia for keeping the surface of the 
transparent cornea most protected are not needed, hence we 
find this apparatus in a most elementary condition. The organ 
of hearing in its essential structure, is entirely mammalian, but 
the parts specially belonging to terrestrial mammals are 
practically wanting, for they have no outer ears, though the 
bones within are large and peculiarly fitted for hearing in water. 
The whalebone whales have an organ of smell exactly of the 
mammalian type, but in a curiously rudimentary condition. 

The head is furnished with a singular apparatus of baleen 
or whalebone. There are several hundred plates of it on each 
side of the mouth of this animal ; they are suspended from the 
roof of the mouth extending like the barbs of feathers, those in 
the middle being the longest ; they are closely packed together 
and sometimes amount to nearly two tons weight. There are 
seven bones of the neck, the usual number in mammalia, but 
they are so flattened and firmly attached together and so well 
covered with blubber that there is no hollow between the head 
and the body, while the perfectly smooth skin can offer no 
resistance to the water. The loss of the furry covering is more 
than compensated by the mass of oily fat or blubber from one 
or two feet thick which, filling the cells in the under part of the 
skin, not only keeps the body warm in freezing water, but 
makes the specific gravity of the whale much lighter than it 
would otherwise be, and render the creature capable of resisting 
the pressure of the water in the great depths to which it often 
descends. 

Whales are not only as well provided with all essentials for 
swimming as any fish, but with their exceedingly strong back- 
bone and all their tendons running from the muscles on the 
body down to the tail, they are endowed with enormous 
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strength in self-defence and such terrible power that they can 
easily break a large boat in two, and toss the whole crew into 
the air. However, though they in so many respects resemble 
fish, they cannot live entirely under water, for instead of being 
provided with organs for water breathing, they have all the 
complicated apparatus of the warm-blooded animals—the four- 
chambered heart and a pair of lungs as perfect as that of any 
land animal, fitted to receive air, and to bring the hot blood 
into contact with, and absorb the oxygen of the air, and thus 
become purified. But as this air cannot be breathed through 
the mouth of an animal which has to take its food from and 
in water, it has to be inhaled entirely by and through the 
nostrils, which are placed at the top of the head, the windpipe 
being turned up to them without having any connection with 
the palate. The upper jaw is quite solid; thus the mouth is 
solely devoted to the reception of food, and the animal is 
enabled to continue its course even when swimming rapidly, 
by rising obliquely to the surface and exposing the top of its 
head above it, and then partly in consequence of the water 
which has run into the blow-hole, and partly because the rush 
of breath throws up spray from the sea, those magnificent 
spouts of water are seen, which are so often described as 
indicating the presence of the unseen whale. Naturalists 
formerly thought that these spouts were caused by the water 
which the animal had taken into its mouth, but this is not so. 
Recent scientists, Bennet, Von-Baér, Sars, &c, also Scoresby, 
the veteran whaler and zoologist, after careful observation, are 
convinced that if the blow-hole of the whale is out of the water, 
only moist vapour rises with the breath, but that when it makes 
a large spout, it is in consequence of its blowing under water 
and so throwing up a jet. It is said that the blowing of the 
beluga or white whale, is rather musical at sea, and that when 
it takes place under water it often makes a peculiar sound 
which might be mistaken for the whistling of a bird ; hence it 
is called by sailors the “ sea-canary.” 

Though the whale is a simple air-breather swimming under 
water, with the mouth open, yet by an ingenious contrivance 
the water is prevented from running down the windpipe and 
choking the lungs. Who does not know the irritation and the 
distressing feeling of suffocation which is caused by a crumb 
or a little liquid, when in eating or drinking, a particle of food 
goes the wrong way—that is, has been accidentally drawn to 
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the air-passages instead of passing to the cesophagus? If water 
were to enter the bronchi of a whale it would instantly produce 
similar discomfort. Our own windpipe is closed by an elastic 
valve which shuts when we swallow and prevents food from 
running down to the lungs. In the whale, the gristle, which 
serves the purpose of the valve, runs up in a long tube past the 
roof of the mouth into the lower portion of the nose, and is 
kept there tightly, being surrounded by the muscles of the soft 
palate. 

Whales usually come to the surface to breathe at intervals 
of eight or ten minutes, but they are capable of remaining 
under water for half an hour or more. The noise which some 
of the species make in blowing is extremely loud, and the 
spout of spray ascends several yards into the air, appearing 
at a distance like a puff of smoke. They often assume, as if 
in sport, a vertical position with the head down and strike the 
surface of the water with their tail, making a noise so loud that 
it is heard two or three miles distant. 

As each transverse line on the balein is supposed to indicate 
an annual layer of growth, it has been calculated by some, 
that whalebone whales have attained the extraordinary age of 
eight hundred years—but about a hundred years is the ordinary 
period of their lives. The period of gestation in the female is 
about nine or ten months, and she generally produces but one 
at a birth. When suckling it she generally throws herself on 
one side, on the surface of the water, and in this position the 
young one attaches itself to the teat. The mother is always 
extremely careful of her offspring, carrying it with her wherever 
she goes, and when hardest pursued supporting it between its 
fins. Even when wounded she is said still to clasp it, and if 
she plunges to avoid danger, she takes her little one with her 
to the bottom, but in this case she rises sooner than she other- 
wise would, for the purpose of giving it breath. The young 
ones continue with their dams for nearly twelve months ; during 
this time they are called by the sailors, “short-heads.” They 
are then extremely fat and will cach yield above fifty barrels 
of blubber. At two years old they are called “ stunts,’ 
their not thriving for some time after quitting the breast, for at 
this age they seldom yield more than twenty barrels of blubber. 
From their third year they are called “skull-fish.” 

The whalebone whale subsists entirely by filling its huge 
mouth with water, and then raising its thick tongue at the 
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back so as to drive the water out at the sides, straining it 
through the fine fringes which fill up the spaces between the 
whalebone plates, and retains every little shell-fish and soft 
animal. An earlier condition of the whalebone plates is seen 
in the manatee’s thick horny ridges, which it uses for eating, 
which are again a development of the rough fleshy ridges which 
line the top of the cow’s mouth. Each blade of whalebone 
grows from a horny white gum protruding, as do our nails, from 
the fleshy substance below, the blades being a series of hardened 
ridges growing out of the palate, the fraying of the edges 
forming a dense fringe, serving as the whale’s strainer, on 
which he depends for his daily food. These triangular mouth- 
ridges, frayed into minute threads, like the horny barb of a 
feather, form a wonderful apparatus for securing the millions of 
small creatures which go to a mouthful. Though the jaw is 
only from nine to twelve feet high, the outside edge of the 
plates is often eighteen feet long, so that when the whale is 
fishing with his mouth open, the fringed curtain guards the 
passage of the mouth and entangles the prey in its meshes. 
The elasticity of the plates enables them to be bent back 
towards the throat when the mouth is closed, where they 
completely fit into the hollow and lie ready to spring open 
again when the jaws are distended. With this splendid fishing- 
net the whalebone whales go afishing in all the salt waters of 
the world. 

The sperm whale, which is commonly eighty feet long, has 
instead of the balein forty-two conical teeth in the lower jaw, 
though it never cuts those in the upper one, but it evidently 
depends more on sweeping its prey into its mouth than on 
attacking it. The head is one-third the size of the body, and 
contains more than a ton of spermacetic oil in its forehead, and 
by its powerful scent attracts fish. This light mass also gives 
the head a tendency to rise; thus, when it swims quickly, rising 
to the top, the bulk of the head stands out of the water, while 
the lower and narrower part cuts the waves. In this way he 
swims from twelve to twenty miles an hour. The mouth is 
very large and broad, and the throat sufficiently wide to admit 
the body of a man. It feeds on fishes, and mollusks, and other 
small fry, and without any apparent exertion swallows millions 
of small soft creatures in the course of a day. These whales 
generally traverse the seas in numerous herds of from two to 
three hundred individuals, their leader swimming in advance. 
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He gives the signal of combat by uttering a peculiar roar, like 
the sound of a great bell. When solitary sperm whales are met 
with, they are almost always old males; they often have fierce 
contests with each other, till they are seriously wounded, their 
jaws being dislocated, or broken in the fight. 

The herbivorous cetaceans are of a remarkable gentle, kindly 
nature, and the instinct of family affection is also strongly 
developed in them. The same, in fact, may be said of the 
gigantic whale, which, spite of its formidable appearance, is a 
very inoffensive, and usually an extremely timid animal, ready 
to flee at the slightest appearance of danger. Yet an intrepid 
courage is kindled in the heart of this ocean giant when she 
sees her young attacked, or wounded; it becomes her sole 
object to withdraw it from its peril, to expose herself in its 
place to the assaults of the enemy, and if it dies, even to perish 
with it, for the poor beast will never abandon it. Being unpro- 
vided with weapons, she can in no way defend it, nor does she 
make the attempt, not having the instinct of combat. Though 
she will suffer and die for her loved one, she cannot fight for it. 
In fact nowhere, either on land or in the water, can mothers be 
found more tender, more devoted, or more willing to sacrifice 
their lives for their offspring than among whales. The females 
of the Greenland whale, however, show great courage, and will 
often be seen to rush into the most imminent danger, and even 
upon certain death, to rescue or defend their young ones. The 
whalers take advantage of this affectionate attachment, and 
strike the young whale with the harpoon, quite sure that the 
mother will quickly approach, for the purpose of saving her 
cub, but too frequently to perish with it. Consequently, though 
the cub is of little value, it is often killed merely as a snare for 
its mother, who then becomes dangerous to approach. 

Captain Scoresby relates how one of his harpooners, having 
struck a young whale in order to secure the mother, saw her 
instantly rise, wrap her clippers round her young one, and 
descend, dragging about six hundred feet of line out of the 
boat, with marvellous force and velocity. Again she rose to 
the surface, darted furiously to and fro, frequently stopped short, 
or suddenly changed her direction, giving every possible inti- 
mation of agony. The boats continued to pursue her closely 
for a length of time, while she, poor creature, seemed utterly 
regardless of the dangers which surrounded her. At last one 
of the boats approached so near that a harpoon was thrown at 
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her, then a second harpoon, and a third; still she did not 
attempt to escape, but allowed the other boats to approach, so 
that more harpoons were attached, till in the course of an hour 
the poor animal was killed. Though there was something 
painful in the deliberate destruction of a creature evincing such 
heroic affection for its offspring, yet this feeling of compassion 
quickly gave way to the object of the adventure, the value of 
the prize, and the exciting joy of the capture. 

The fidelity of the male and female whale to each other 
exceeds that of most animals. Anderson, in his History of 
Greenland, mentions that some fishermen, having struck one of 
two whales, a male and female that were in company together, 
the wounded creature made a long and terrible resistance. With 
a single blow of its tail it upset a boat containing three men, 
by which they all went to the bottom. When another boat 
came up, the other whale still remained by its companion, and 
lent it every assistance, till at last the wounded victim sunk 
under the number and severity of its wounds, while its faithful 
partner, unable to survive its loss, stretched herself upon the 
dead body of her mate, and calmly shared its fate. 

To the Greenlanders, as well as to the natives of southern 
climates, the whale is an animal of vast importance; and these 
people devote much of their time to fishing for it. When they 
set out on their whale-catching expedition they dress themselves 
in their best apparel, imagining that if they are not cleanly 
and neatly clothed, the whale, which detests a dirty, slovenly 
garb, would certainly avoid them. In this manner about fifty 
persons, men and women, set out together in one of their large 
boats. The women take with them their needles, thread, and 
other implements, to mend their husbands’ clothes, in case they 
should be torn, and to repair the boat if it should happen to 
receive any damage. When the men discover a whale they 
strike it with their harpoons, to which are fastened tubes two 
or three fathoms long, made of seal-skin inflated with air. 
The huge animal, by means of this kind of bag, is in some 
degree cumpelled to keep near the surface of the water. When 
he is fatigued and rises, the men attack him with their spears 
till he is killed. They then put on their spring jackets, made 
all in one piece, of a dressed seal-skin, with their boots, gloves, 
and caps, which are laced so tightly to each other that no 
water can penetrate them. Thus attired they plunge into the 
sea and begin to slice off the fat all round the animal's body, 
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even from those parts that are under water, for their jackets 
being full of air, the men do not sink and are able to keep 
themselves upright, standing, as it were, in the sea. 

At Vancouver’s Isle, the winter storms blowing directly 
from the North Pacific, bring many whales which, getting out 
of their latitude and fatigued with fruitless struggles, are cast 
upon the coast; as the receding tide leaves the whales, they 
lash their tails, unable to regain deep water, and make a low 
guttural sound as they vainly try to spout. The native canoes, 
which are made of the trunk of a tree hollowed out by fire, 
are instantly launched. The only weapon used is a barbed spear, 
to which is tied a seal-skin bag filled with air, and to this a 
rope made of seaweed is attached, acting as an anchor to 
the bladder or rope. A pole is fitted into a socket in the 
spear-head, and so arranged that it can easily be withdrawn, 
leaving the head embedded in the body of the whale. 
Armed with these primitive weapons, the natives set off 
in their fragile canoes and cast their spears, catching back 
the loose handles. In a short time the monster is covered 
with seal-skin bags. When the tide begins to rise, the bladders 
prevent the whale from sinking sufficiently to use his full 
strength, keeping him on the surface of the water. As the 
canoe men pull to the shore the lines are tightened, and 
gradually the poor animal moves slowly and steadily to the 
land. His struggles to free himself are tremendous, but all in 
vain ; struggling as a fish out of water, he is hopelessly in the 
power of his Liliputian foes. The inhabitants for miles round 
crowd to the shore, singing and beating drums made of the 
hollow bale of a tree over which is stretched the skin of a 
sea-lion. As soon as the whale is brought beyond low-water 
mark the work is done, and they have only to wait till the 
tide leaves it high and dry. 

Whales are occasionally seen even on our own northern 
coasts, and one, which measured cighteen yards in length and 
ten yards in circumference, caused a great excitement in the 
Hebrides some time ago, it being visible for several days off 
Berneffa, Isle of Lewis. All the inhabitants turned out on the 
Sunday to watch its movements, and on Monday it entered 
a narrow creek and got fixed; a number of fishermen hearing 
its moans and struggles from a distance, speedily made for 
the place, and after great difficulty succeeded in killing it; the 
next day the island steamer called, and having attached it with 
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ropes, towed it round the Butt of Lewis into Stornaway Harbour. 
Not long before this, as the packet Osprey, of Westray, in the 
Orkneys, was returning to that place from the last Lammas 
fair, held at Kirkwall, it passed through the Westray Frith, 
when the crew were astounded to see a large shoal of whales 
between Skea Point and Rowia disporting themselves in the 
eddy of the Frith. The passengers and sailors were equally 
excited and amused by their gambols. The steamboat slackened 
its speed, and many of the passengers joined the seamen, who 
took to the boats and tried to keep the whales in towards the 
land. By this time they had become visible to the fishermen of 
the neighbouring shores, and large numbers of boats came off 
from the islands. At the prospect of a whale-hunt the first boat 
on the shore was seized by the first-comers, regardless of owner- 
ship, launched and manned. Every weapon of any possible use 
was instantly secured, such as scythes, knives, spears, &c., others 
followed, and every available skiff put to sea. The shoal was 
cautiously approached from the ocean side, and a large circuit 
having been made by the boats, they closed in and drove the 
whales inwards towards the land; the crews making the most 
frantic noise, shouting, roaring, screaming, and gesticulating. 
A boat containing some English tourists, who had been out 
shooting sea-fowl, returned in the midst of the excitement, and 
joining in the fray, wounded fatally with their guns some of the 
monsters, who struggled on to the shore and were followed 
by the whole shoal. At this juncture the noise of the dying 
whales overpowered all other sounds and gave an impressive 
significance to the scene. Ropes were procured and the 
stranded whales, nearly all of them some seven yards long, 
were dragged above high-water mark. It was found that they 
numbered over a hundred ! 

They were all sold by auction a few days afterwards, 
realizing a large sum, to the great benefit of the poor and 
suffering fishermen of the Isles. 




















Reviews. 
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I.—NATURAL THEOLOGY.! 


SO many scientific men of the present day have taken up 
an anti-religious line that it is refreshing to find one, particularly 
if he be as in this case a man of eminence, standing forth as a 
champion both of Natural Theology and of Christianity. 

It appears that Lord Gifford, a Scotch judge who died 
a few years ago, left a legacy amounting to £80,000 to the 
Scottish Universities for the purpose of establishing in each of 
them a lectureship for “Promoting, advancing, teaching, and 
diffusing the study of Natural Theology.” Curiously enough 
the lecturers might not only be of “any denomination whatever,” 
but even of “no denomination at all,” or indeed of “no religion,” 
sceptics and agnostics being admitted. The authorities of 
Edinburgh University wisely secured the services of Sir George 
Stokes, who accordingly has delivered two courses of lectures, 
one we believe in 1892, and the second, which is the object 
of our present notice, in 1893. Sir George is a man of high 
scientific attainments and a good mathematician ; he has also 
been President of the Royal Society, and in fact speaks with 
authority on questions of science. He looks upon the physical 
universe as presenting marks of design, and as coming therefore 
from the hands of an Omnipotent Being, but he thinks the 
evidence for such a conclusion stronger in the case of organic 
nature with all the marvellous phenomena of animal and 
vegetable life, than in that of inorganic matter. He dwells 
a good deal, in one or two of the earlier lectures, on the theory, 
now generally accepted, of the propagation of light by the 
vibrations of ether, a medium of which our senses can take no 
cognizance and of the existence of which we should be ignorant, 
if it were not for the inference we draw from the known proper- 
ties of light. 


! Natural Theology. The Gifford Lectures delivered before the University of 
Edinburgh in 1893. By Professor Sir George Stokes, Bart. 
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The history, then, of the undulatory theory of light (as it is 
termed) warns us against the rejection in a hasty way of things 
that seem inexplicable by natural causes. 

Believing, as he evidently does, that everything in the 
universe bears witness, more or less directly, to the workings 
of God’s hand ; he selects the human eye as a salient instance, 
and shows how to those who are acquainted with its exquisite 
structure and the wonderful way in which it fulfils the duties 
devolving on it, it conveys a plain lesson and speaks unmistak- 
ably of a designing power. 

This we need not say is no new argument: it is one of 
Paley’s most prominent illustrations; and it has been stated 
very forcibly in recent times by the late Professor Pritchard, 
who in criticizing the Darwinian theory of Natural Selection 
goes so far as to say that “the computation of the curves and 
distances of the refracting surfaces in this instrument [the 
human eye], and the assigning of the proper law of density for 
the several layers in its principal lens, would require the applica- 
tion of a mathematical analysis, such as I hesitate not to say 
was never yet possessed by a human geometer. The mechanism 
required for instantaneously changing the forms and distances, 
and in one instance the magnitude of its component parts, 
would require a handicraft such as never yet was possessed by 
a human mechanic.” It is indeed worth noting that the more 
a man knows of optics and of the construction and working 
of the eye, the more he is struck by the argument just stated. 
There is one exception to this in the case of Helmholtz, who 
uses some strange language in one of his lectures as to the 
defects of the eye, but even he admits that the defects are 
counteracted chiefly by the continual and rapid movement of 
the organ, and are of little practical inconvenience. 

To return, however, to Sir George Stokes. He does not 
dwell so much on the eye considered as an optical instrument, 
as on the anatomical construction of the retina and the arrange- 
ment which it has, as he says, “of a most exquisite character 
for receiving separate impressions of the various points of the 
object,’ even when very near to one another; as also for 
connecting these impressions by means of nerve fibres with the 
brain. And, moreover, he calls attention to the “elaborate 
contrivance for adjusting the motions of the eye-balls in their 
socket, so as to secure singleness of vision with the two eyes.” 
This last-mentioned circumstance is certainly very remarkable, 
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and quite justifies the inference that the whole is the work 
of design, and that Natural Selection is inadequate to give an 
explanation of it. Our author scarcely touches upon the strange 
fact that while the image of any object is pictured on the retina 
of the eye in an inverted position, it is nevertheless conveyed to 
the brain erect, as it originally stood. This may not be any 
strong or striking proof of design, but it is a most curious and 
inexplicable phenomenon. The ordinary attempts to explain it 
are of little avail. Once of these is to the effect that the inverted 
picture really is seen as such in the earliest dawn of life, but is 
corrected by practice; but there is nothing in the gestures or 
conduct of infants to justify such a supposition, nor is there any 
such experience on the part of persons who, having been blind, 
have recovered their sight by an operation ; and the explanation 
is probably wholly untrue. Another suggestion is that the eye 
in reality does not see any object at once or take in the whole 
at a simultaneous glance, but travels (though with almost infinite 
rapidity) from point to point. This is quite true, but it does 
not remove the difficulty, as any one who carefully reflects 
on the subject, can plainly perceive. It has also been said that 
it is not the retina, with which we see, but that the brain is the 
organ of vision ; this again is true, and is simply the statement 
of a fact we already know, but it is no solution of the question 
at issue, which is, how it comes to pass that the inverted image 
on the retina is conveyed in an erect position to the brain ; and 
this question probably never can be solved, but must remain an 
unexplained mystery. 

Apologizing for this digression, we resume our notice of the 
arguments used by the author of the lectures. Sir George 
Stokes mentions as illustrating his argument, the molecular 
constitution of matter and chemical combination, to which we 
are indebted for the conditions of our very existence, for the 
air we breathe, and the water we drink ; and here too he sees 
indications of design. 

It must not, however, be inferred that he denies the theory 
of evolution ; he only endeavours to show that Natural Selection 
is not sufficient to account for the phenomena we witness, and 
he supposes a power underlying the whole, which he calls 
“directionism ;” as an antagonistic view to that of mere 
materialism. He reminds us in this of the very similar argu- 
ment used by the late James Croll. 

He touches on the phenomena exhibited by the inorganic 
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world somewhat less forcibly ; and without denying the infer- 
ence to be drawn in favour of design from the existence of the 
great law of Universal Gravitation, he seems to attach less 
weight to it than to those other points to which we have just 
alluded. Different minds are differently affected by arguments 
of this kind; and to us the law of gravitation which pervades 
the physical universe and which simply means the existence of 
order instead of chaos, is one of the most cogent proofs of 
providential design. 

We said that our author does not deny the principle of 
evolution, but he evidently holds to a special origin for man. 
Indeed, going to the extreme length of his tether as a Gifford 
lecturer, and we confess we fear somewhat beyond it, he argues, 
at least indirectly, in favour of Christianity, showing how it 
removes difficulties, and how reasonable is the belief in it. In 
one or-two passages, in fact, we think he undervalues the 
evidence for the immortality of the soul, drawn from Natural 
Religion, so as to enhance the importance of Revelation, which 
teaches it clearly and distinctly. 

Apart from his position as a “Gifford lecturer,” we think 
Sir George Stokes deserves great credit for the honest and 
outspoken way in which he maintains the reasonableness and 
by implication the probable truth of Christianity ; and we can 
only wish his example were followed by the other scientific men 
of the age. 


2.—POEMS OF LAGENIENSIS.! 


The author of the poems now collected in the volume before 
us, still preserves on his title-page the zom de plume under 
which he has hitherto presented them to the public, but in his 
Preface and Dedication consents to reveal his identity for the 
first time. “Lageniensis” is the Rev. Canon O’Hanlon, the 
distinguished hagiologist, and well-known, in and out of Ireland, 
as the author of the Lives of the Irish Saints. His author- 
ship of that erudite and voluminous work is reason sufficient 
to demand for his poetical compositions a large amount of 
attention and interest. But his poems to be valued do not 
require to be known as the labour of the mind that produced 
the history of the Irish Saints: they are quite worthy of interest 
and appreciation on their own merits alone. 

1 The Poetical Works of Lageniensis, Dublin: James Duffy and Co., 1893. 
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The first pages of the present volume are occupied by an 
epic of the “Land of Leix”—a district which embraces the 
greater portion of Queen’s County, and one which has many 
personal associations for the author. The annals of that part 
of Ireland during ancient pagan times and in the days of 
Druidic rites are recorded with much picturesqueness. The 
advent and spread of Christianity, and the local events which 
have since occurred, are minutely detailed, and are always 
handled with considerable sympathy, and, at the same time, 
with poetical spirit. 

The next division of the volume consists of a number of 
“Legend Lays” of Ireland, many of which are, metrically, 
most effective and original. There are in them repeated 
instances of that musical rhythm which characterizes so much 
genuine /rish poetry. A patriotic enthusiasm is exhibited in 
every line and a natural, spontaneous poetry actuates almost 
every image and expression. It is gratifying to find an 
instinctively national writer adopting home-grown subjects for 
his theme, and treating them with so much inspiration and 
effect. 

The remaining poems, which include some admirable 
sonnets, are deserving of a careful reading and are sure to 
be found full of merit. They are a decided addition to the 
national poetry of Ireland; and it is to be expected that with 
the revival of interest in Irish literature and history they will 
become popular. The author is entitled to the gratitude of 
his countrymen, for having unearthed so many old-time events 
and fictions, and for having presented them in such agreeable 
form. All who take an interest in literature as a national 
product must be attracted to this book and will read it, we are 
sure, with great satisfaction. 

It would be impossible to praise too highly the notes which 
accompany the poems. They are in themselves worthy of a 
volume. In them are manifested at every turn scholarship 
and research of the most extended kind. They are a vast 
mine of archeological facts, of popular traditions, and of the 
strangest conceits and superstitions. To the scholar, to the 
patriot, and to the man of taste, we can confidently recommend 
them, and we feel certain that he who reads them will discover 
them to be repaying and productive of much intellectual enjoy- 
ment. 
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3.—HISTORIES OF PAPAL NUNCIATURES.! 


The importance of the Papacy, considered merely as a factor 
in the development of the nations with which it has come into 
contact, is. too trite a theme to need exposition here. Yet we are 
repeatedly reminded of it as we follow the studies of Dr. Pieper 
and Father Carini. Where indeed should we expect to find 
this influence more clearly marked, than in the history of the 
Nunciatures of the Holy See at the more busy centres of 
influence in Europe ? 

Dr. Pieper intends to follow up their history by degrees 
till he reaches the present time. The present instalment covers 
the period of the rise of the permanent Nunciatures, beginning 
at Venice in 1500, after which we soon find them regularly 
established at the Imperial Court, as well as in France and 
Spain. They had been preceded by embassies with similar 
powers, though granted less regularly, and the development of 
the one institution into the other, being due to the great import- 
ance of the negotiations transacted, cannot fail to be in like 
measure full of interest. To turn to English matters only, 
enough will be found about the missions of Pole and Campeggio 
to make the work worthy of our attention; while any one 
conversant with the lives of the great Saints who flourished 
at this period, such as St. Ignatius, St. Philip, and St. Teresa, 
will here find much that is interesting about the dignitaries who 
figure so often in those pages. To prevent misconception, it 
should be added that a detailed history forms no part of 
Dr. Pieper’s plan, which is to set before us the general growth 
of an institution. The details, however, and authorities which 
he enumerates, afford sure and clear guidance to further inves- 
tigation. 

Father Carini’s work, though of a different cast from the 
characteristically German thoroughness of Dr. Pieper, is also 
a distinctly valuable and scholarly production, and it contains 
yet more that is interesting to readers of English history. 
Ormaneto was Pole’s agent for the reform of the University 
of Oxford during Mary’s reign. This episode, though correctly 
sketched, is not drawn out in much detail, and thus adds little 
to our previous knowledge. He was also Nuncio at the Court 





1 Zur Entstehungsgeschichte der Stindigen Nuntiaturen. Non Dr. Anton Pieper. 
Freiburg: Herder, 1894. 
Mgr. Nicco’d Ormaneto. YP. Francesco Carini, S.I. Roma: Befani, 1894. 
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of Spain from 1572 to 1577, and amongst other negotiations 
which then passed through his hands, he had much to do with 
the various, and finally futile arrangements, for the “ Enterprise 
of England,” as the projected deliverance of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, and the restoration of the Catholic party in this country, 

was then usually called. Father Carini prints three important 
letters on this subject from the Secret Archives of the Vatican, 

and his account of the negotiation, for the period during which 
Ormaneto was connected with it, is as good, if not better, than 
any other which has yet appeared. 

The insuperable difficulty, Father Carini shows us, which 
was ever checking the Nuncio’s endeavours, was the mutual 
jealousy of France and Spain. As in previous years the 
quarrels of Charles and Francis had allowed the German 
Reformers the opportunity of getting a firm foot-hold in that 
country, so the rivalries of their descendants gave Burghley 
time to extirpate at his leisure all dissentients from his religious 
and political changes. Father Carini, as we have said, merely sets 
forth an early period of these transactions. We can only wish 
that we had a complete account of them as clearly written from 
the same point of view. 





4.—THE MOTHERS OF THE SAINTS! 


M. d’Héricault, whose merits as a novelist are too well 
known to need mention, has in his latest work abandoned fiction 
for fact, and has set himself the task of placing before the eyes 
of modern society the ideal of the Christian matron. With 
patient and painstaking industry he has turned over the pages 
of hagiology, and commencing with the Holy Family of 
Nazareth, has collected a series of sketches, each accentuating 
one or more of the virtues which should adorn the Christian 
mother. 

Every one is ready to acknowledge that almost all true 
heroes and great men, and all the saints whom the world has 
seen, have been the offspring of a good and holy mother. But 
in seeking for such details as history chronicles of the mothers 
of the saints, M. d’Héricault, as he tells us in his preliminary 
remarks, has often met with disappointment. Unfortunately 
the annals of these women are both few and vague; nor is this 
to be wondered at, for the sphere of feminine action lies 

1 Les Meres des Saints. Par Ch. D’Heéricault. Paris: Gaume et Cie., 1894. 
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generally behind the scenes, not before the footlights of the 
world’s theatre. Not unfrequently his researches have been 
altogether fruitless ; in many cases the name alone is mentioned, 
or if details are given, they are trite and unimportant. Hence 
it is that the names of several of the most eminent and widely 
revered saints are conspicuous by their absence from this book ; 
for instance, St. Bruno, St. Ignatius, St. Vincent of Paul, St. 
Benedict Labre; of whose mothers no record remains. But 
scanty and meagre as are his materials, the skilful hand of the 
author has known how to bind them in a beauteous bouquet, 
which, in a few graceful paragraphs, he dedicates to the Christian 
mothers of the day. 

The first part of the work places before the reader the 
inauguration of Christian maternity in the person of the Mother 
of Jesus, whom her Divine Son cherished with so tender, so 
thoughtful an affection. Then follow the ages of persecution 
and martyrdom, the first four centuries, when weak and timid 
women rivalled the heroism of the sterner sex. Thence the 
author proceeds to depict the action of the mother in the 
Christian household in early times, her duties and her mission 
to train her sons to be valiant soldiers of Christ, to prepare her 
daughters to be His chaste spouses. From the succeeding 
centuries (the fourth to the nineteenth) he gives brief notices, 
unavoidably more or less fragmentary, of the mothers of some 
of the most illustrious saints. A large proportion of the facts 
thus collected will be found to possess the attraction of novelty, 
and none will fail to interest the reader. We cannot do better 
than give an example; we will therefore narrate in the author’s 
own words a pleasing and poetic incident connected with the 
mother of St. Teresa, concerning whom little is generally known 
except her name, and the circumstance of her early death. 


It was in the dawn of a bright spring morning, the 28th of March, 
1515, that Teresa first saw the light. Soon after her birth the Angelus 
rang out from all the belfries of Avila. Her mother, Dona Beatrix, 
was yet young. She had been married at the age of fifteen, and was 
then one-and-twenty. She knew each one of the bells, and as she lay 
still, her heart raised in thankfulness to God for having given her, after 
two sons, this her first daughter, she listened as one after another gave 
forth its familiar sound. Suddenly she started. Just as the others 
were silent, a strange bell, hitherto unheard, fell upon her ear, and 
joined its note to the chorus of praise and prayer that ascended to the 
Most High. Clear, sonorous, and gladsome, its sound lingered on the 
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morning air. Had one of the pious hermits whom the romances in 
which Dofia Beatrix delighted represent as assisting at the birth of 
princes, and predicting their future career, had one of those sages been 
there at that moment, he would have told her that the new bell rang 
in honour of her infant’s birth. It was in fact the bell of the new 
Carmelite church, which was rung for the first time that very day, as 
if designed by the will of God to mark the advent of one of the most 
illustrious of the spouses of Jesus Christ, the most glorious of the 
daughters of Carmel, the spiritual mother of many souls. (p. 252.) 


It is to be hoped that this book will be widely read, that it 
may serve to raise the standard of society in regard of the 
maternal duties, and may besides lead many mothers to apply 
themselves to study that all-important science, the science of 
the saints. 


5.—CONSCIENCE.! 


Although the present volume somewhat ambitiously claims 
to furnish us with a “new analysis” of conscience, we like it 
none the less because the results at which it arrives are very 
old and very familiar. With the late Clerk Maxwell, we confess 
that whilst we are always glad to hear of a fresh discovery in 
the field of Natural Philosophy, we invariably feel somewhat 
suspicious when we come across the announcement of a new 
find or invention in the region of Moral Philosophy. We were 
accordingly more pleased with Mr. Robertson’s book when our 
study of it revealed to us that it is of a less novel and original 
character than the title had suggested. In saying this, however, 
we do not mean to imply that there are not portions of the 
volume which exhibit both originality of treatment and also 
careful psychological observation. 

The work is divided into two parts. In Part I. the author 
gives us a general account of the “ Activities of Conscience.” 
In Part II. he investigates the “Constitution of the Activities 
of Conscience,” and takes occasion to criticize the ethical theories 
of Individualistic Hedonism, of Socialistic Hedonism, and of 
Humanistic Eudemonism, which latter is, we presume, the 
system which he himself adopts. In Section B, or the final 
division of Part II., the author discusses the “ Material Consti- 
tution of Conscience,” and indicates in a general way what 

1 Conscience: An Essay towards a new Analysis, Deduction, and Development 


of Conscience. By the Rev. J. D. Robertson, M.A., D.Sc. London: Kegan Paul 
and Co. 
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he deems the weak points of Kant’s theory of morals, with 
which, however, in the main he agrees. 

From a study of the book as a whole, we take it the chief 
features which characterize it are, in the first place, the division 
of the phenomena of conscience into two groups, one of which 
the author allots to the “moral sense,” and the other to the 
“sense of duty.” (pp. 25—54.) Under the “moral sense” he 
includes the judicial or declaratory acts of ‘conscience, as well 
as the emotional susceptibilities of a moral character attached 
to them; whilst to the “sense of duty” he ascribes the authori- 
tative or prescriptive element in the activity of conscience. 
In the second place comes his criticism of Hedonism, both 
individualistic and socialistic; and finally, we suppose that 
the author would wish to have his analysis of the formal and 
material factors in the constitution of conscience considered as 
one of the chief excellences of his work. 

Now as regards his treatment of the “moral sense” and the 
“sense of duty,” we believe that there is a good deal of accurate 
observation and sound psychological penetration exhibited in 
this part of the work. Mental phenomena are carefully dis- 
tinguished, and some of their most important features well 
brought out; and in particular pp. 38—42 seem to us to 
contain much truth. Still we must confess that we like not 
his division of conscience into a “moral sense” and a “sense 
of duty.” The two groups of phenomena which the author 
would separate are not really separable, at least by such well- 
marked differences as would constitute valid ground for the 
classification. In all ethical judgments, no matter how merely 
“declaratory” or “judicial” they may be alleged to be, the 
authoritative element, the notion of command and obligation, 
is essential The same faculty which recognizes an act as 
“right,” or “wrong,” or “bad,” in that “rightness,” or “wrong- 
ness,” or “badness,” apprehends the obligation to act or abstain. 

For the author’s criticism of Hedonism, whether egoistic or 
socialistic, we have nothing but praise. Pages 64—100 contain 
a great deal of very excellent matter; and though there are 
occasional points which might be stated in more accurate 
language, the substance of these two chapters is undoubtedly 
very good. The author seems to us here nearer the truth than, 
for instance, Dr. Sidgwick, and some other critics of Hedonism, 
at least in his reduction of this standard of morality to the 
sensuous instinct towards pleasure. The epithet, rationalistic, 
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should be confined, as the author wisely limits it, to those 
systems of morals which may properly be described as eude- 
monistic, and which, making happiness in the higher sense 
the true ultimate end of man, admit a radical difference as to 
kind in pleasures, apart from their greater or less pleasantness. 
Humanistic Eudzmonism, or the system adopted by the 
author, is practically that of Aristotle and St.Paul and 
St. Thomas, though Mr. Robertson seems anxious to shelter 
himself rather under the egis of Kant than of these somewhat 
antiquated*if venerable authorities. The chief feature in his 
doctrine is the old and true view of “two selves,” a higher and 
a lower, a rational and a sensual, a spiritual and an animal man. 
Conscience is really reason or the rational part of man’s nature 
proclaiming its judgments authoritatively in the sphere of ethical 
relations, and vindicating its own right to rule. The function 
of reason in ethical judgments is not simply speculative. It is 
not here merely the ratiocinative faculty, and its office is not 
simply to calculate or compare pleasures and pains, to balance 
ways and means. It claims authority and demands obedience to 
its judgments. When it says this act is right or wrong, zpso facto, 
it exacts not only intellectual assent, but conformity of the will. 
As regards the third feature of the work—the distinction 
between the “material” and the “formal” elements in the 
constitution of conscience—we believe the author is not successful 
in his undertaking. His object, if we understand him aright, is 
to tone down the pretty generally acknowledged inadequacy 
of Kant’s exaggerated formalism. By the formal element in 
conscience the author understands what we would call the 
universal or abstract apprehensions of the moral faculty; by 
the material constitution of conscience, on the other hand, he 
would express particular species of moral judgment, of moral 
bias, or of moral sensibility. Now, it may be convenient to mark 
the difference between these two classes of moral judgments, 
but we think it is a mistake to pervert the old and very appro- 
priate application of the terms “formal” and “ material” to this 
new use. Moral philosophers from the middle ages down to 
Whewell have described a statement which agrees with the 
objective fact which it enunciates as “materially” true, though 
if the person who makes the statement disbelieves in it, for him 
it is “formally” a lie. Kant, indeed, here, as in so many other 
points, introduced much confusion into philosophic thought by 
his abuse of accepted terms. Still, nothing is to be gained by 
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carrying this abuse still farther. But besides this inconvenient 
application of old terms, we believe that this radical distinction 
between the universal and the particular species of moral 
judgment is not well founded. The Kantian doctrine that 
universality is always ultimately traceable to a subjective mental 
form, is a defect which goes to the roots, not only of his specula- 
tive, but also of his practical philosophy. The objectivity in the 
sense of externality of the moral law is as necessary to its 
genuine authority as the extra-mental validity of the other 
mental forms are to the reality of the external world. Conscience, 
which is merely human reason working in a particular field, 
veveals to us the natural law, as prescribing or prohibiting 
certain kinds of human action, but it does not constctute or 
make that law in the last resort. 


6.—THE MEANS OF GRACE.! 


One of the pleasantest proofs of the growth of the Church in 
the United States, is the publication of so many books of 
instruction in Christian doctrine by American firms. Provided 
they are solid in doctrine, and at the same time clear in expres- 
sion, we can scarcely have too many works of this character. 
Converts to Catholicism are made from all classes; they are 
also of nearly all ages, and of varying degrees of intellectual 
power, and although the Penny Catechism may, and ought to 
be, the neophyte’s primer, it is certain that, sooner or later, the 
study of a more advanced book will be found advisable and, in 
a sense, necessary. Of these secondary treatises, there are several 
deservedly popular examples written by English-speaking 
divines, and well known to the bulk of educated converts in 
our own country. If, therefore, we give high praise to the work 
before us—an American translation of a German book—we by 
no means wish to imply disparagement of the successful efforts 
in this direction of several of our ablest theologians. The Means 
of Grace—adapted from the German of the Rev. Herman 
Rolfus, D.D., and the Rev. F. J. Brandle, by the Rev. Richard 
Brennan, LL.D., late Pastor of the Church of the Holy 
Innocents, New York—is best described in its own title-page. 
It is there set forth as“ A Complete Exposition of the Seven 


1 The Means of Grace: A Complete Exposition of the Seven Sacraments, &c. 
Adapted from the German of the Rev. Herman Rolfus, D.D., and the Rev. F, J. 
Brindle. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1894. 
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Sacraments, their institution, meaning, requirements, ceremonies, 
and efficacy ; of the Sacramentals of the Church, Holy Water, 
Oils, Exorcisms, Blessings, Consecrations, &c.; and of Prayer, 
with a comprehensive explanation of the Our Father and the 
Hail Mary. Illustrated by numerous parables, examples, and 
interesting anecdotes, drawn from Holy Scripture, the Lives 
of the Saints, the Fathers of the Church, and other sources.” 
To say that the promise of the title-page is amply fulfilled, is to 
say that the writers have successfully accomplished a most 
difficult task. A hand-book of dogmatic theology on the 
sacraments could never, under any circumstances, be an easy 
work to compile, more especially if the book be intended for the 
use of the young, or for those whose theological education is in 
its first stages; but that a single volume should be made to 
combine the attractiveness of a well-illustrated spiritual book 
with that careful and exact theological instruction for which 
German divines are held in deserved repute, is surely a sufficient 
reason for its translation into our own lauguage. Perhaps no book 
of the kind we have ever examined, is quite so comprehensive 
as the one now before us. Treatises on the Sacraments of 
Penance and the Holy Eucharist are common enough, and 
instructions in regard to Baptism and Confirmation are not 
unfrequently met with; but we imagine that a work treating, 
with a fulness quite sufficient for the faithful in general, of all 
the sacraments of the Catholic Church, is almost unique. It is 
surely fitting that those who have no immediate interest in, say, 
the Sacrament of Orders, should be provided with the means of 
knowing exactly what the Church teaches in regard to such 
a sacrament ; while the value of a true idea of Matrimony, and 
even of Extreme Unction, is obvious. 

But The Means of Grace is eminently a practical book. To 
take its treatment of the Sacrament of Penance as an example, 
we find that it not only explains the nature and necessity of the 
sacrament, together with a very full description of its require- 
ments, but that it descends to such details as, “ How we should 
behave outside the confessional and within it,” “To whom we 
should confess, and when,” &c. The collection of texts of 
Scripture and passages from the Fathers is in the highest 
degree useful, and would of itself make the book one of great 
value; while the numerous comparisons and examples with 
which every section of it is furnished, render it of the utmast 
utility for over-worked priests and catechists. As a specimen 
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of the many beautiful stories with which the book abounds, we 
may quote the following : 


A HOLY PRIEST, TRUE TILL DEATH. 

There once lived a priest in a very poor parish. He was simple 
in his habits, humble and zealous in the service of God, charitable 
and earnest towards his fellow-men. All the members of his parish, 
which covered a large mountain district, were like children in their 
love and obedience towards him. After many years of hard service, 
the good priest began to fail in health and strength. One day, when 
he was weaker than usual, there came a summons to bring the last 
sacraments to a person dying away up in the mountains, several miles 
distant. With tears in his eyes he informed the messenger that he was 
unable to leave the house, and begged him to apply to the priest of a 
neighbouring parish. The messenger went away. Some six hours after- 
wards there came a second messenger, bearing the sick persons most 
urgent request that the priest himself, who had been his confessor and 
father for many years, would come up in the mountains and comfort him 
in the last moments of his life. ‘The aged priest, who was now in bed, 
both weak and sick, urged his inability to travel over the snow-covered 
mountain roads. But the patient would not be comforted, and des- 
patched a third messenger to the priest, saying that he could not die 
easy without seeing his venerable form once more. Then the poor 
old man seemed to forget his pains and feebleness, and raising himself 
up in the bed, said: “I feel that I am dying, yet I cannot refuse to 
discharge this duty, which will be the last of my life. God grant me 
strength to do it.” He dressed himself, took his place in a kind of 
bier borne by strong men, and was carried amid the most inclement 
weather up the mountain. During the journey the devoted servant 
of God never ceased to pray and to adore the Blessed Sacrament, 
which he had taken with him. At length the party reached the door 
of the mountain cabin, and the priest uttered the words, ‘ Peace be to 
this house,” when the sick man, opening his languid eyes, uttered a 
cry of joy and gratitude, and raised his feeble hands to heaven. When 
the dying priest was laid beside the bed of his dying parishioner, the 
latter took the end of the stole and kissed it several times. During 
the administration of the last sacraments, under such touching circum- 
stances, the attendants were bathed in tears. The voice of the priest 
grew weaker, the breathing of the parishioner grew fainter. The priest 
presented his penitent with the crucifix to kiss, then kissed it himself 
and died. ‘The penitent breathed his last a moment later. 

Though of secondary importance in a book of religious 
instructions, such stories as this have a very real value, and we 
are glad to notice that the authors have succeeded in collecting 
a number of anecdotes that, in many instances at least, will be 
new to the English reader. 
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Of the directly theological portions of the book it may be 
said that pains have evidently been taken to make the teaching 
clear, exact, and concise. That the task of setting forth theo- 
logical principles in brief is sometimes dangerous, there can 
be no doubt; yet the same may sometimes be said in regard 
to lengthy treatises and voluminous essays. In the book before 
us there are few passages that can easily be misunderstood, 
even by youthful readers, but in the section on Penance there 
is a sentence which, without some further explanation, might 
tend to foster an erroneous notion concerning the nature of 
perfect contrition: “We all know how difficult and rare it is 
to get up [szc] a perfect supernatural contrition, even when we 
are in circumstances the most favourable for that purpose. 
How, then, at the very moment of death,” &c. 

Now in the case of the habitual sinner, perfect contrition 
may very well be difficult, but it would be a grave error to say 
that the exercise of this virtue is either difficult or rare on the 
part of those who habitually avoid mortal sin. Nor did the 
writer of this passage wish to be otherwise understcod ; it is 
merely an instance of the difficulty, well known to preachers 
and to spiritual writers, of addressing the faithful collectively. 
Again, the somewhat curious phrase, “to get up,” seems to 
suppose the necessity of some degree of intensity in the making 
of the act, whereas the process is one of the intellect and the 
will, and has no necessary connection with that effervescence 
of energy which plays such an important part in the devotional 
system of Protestants. “ Antitypes of the Blessed Virgin,” on 
p. 518, is an obvious slip. 

The illustrations with which the book is crowded are of 
unequal merit, yet many of them are very pleasing, and exceed- 
ingly well executed. As a prize-book, or as a manual of 
dogmatic theology for school and family use, Ze Means of 
Grace may be warmly commended. 


7.—THE “CHANSON DE ROLAND.”! 

In his Introduction to the study of the Chanson de Roland, 
Mr. Condell puts in a plea for the claims of the old French 
language on the attention of Englishmen—claims seldom recog- 

1 The Chanson de Roland. Historical, Critical, and Grammatical Introduction. 
Three passages, with explanatory notes and an English translation, by Claude F. 
Condell, professeur de langues vivantes au College St. Frangois de Sales, Evereux. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 55 pp. 1894. 
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nized in practice. He writes: “It is a curious fact that, in this 
country, where few, if any, well-educated men are unable to 
read French with perfect ease, the study of the old French 
language should be so generally neglected, the more especially 
as it is a language which has for us Englishmen such a peculiar 
interest, a greater interest than for any other race, except the 
French themselves. It was for about a couple of centuries the 
language of the educated classes of England. Many of its 
forms have remained intact, or almost intact, in our law pro- 
cedure, and even, leaving out of the question its influence on 
our grammatical forms and inflexions, the common, every-day 
English language contains words, the orthography of which 
approaches much more closely to that of the old French forms, 
than those now used by the French themselves.” 

In illustration and confirmation of these assertions he has 
prepared a scholarly edition of some fragments of the celebrated 
old French epic, which should have the effect of inducing his 
readers to make further exploration for themselves in the same 
rich field. In his preliminary observations, he makes some 
interesting remarks upon the class of poetry of which this is 
the most famous example. He says: “ Voltaire, although he 
did not originate, accepted the saying that the French had no 
turn for epic poetry, and the Hexrzade is certainly not calculated 
to throw any doubt on the truth of his assertion. But what 
was, perhaps, true in the eighteenth century of a nation com- 
posed of sceptics, of a light, “highly-polished, and artificial 
society, ready to turn into ridicule everything which their 
ancestors had respected and held sacred, was not equally 
so in the eleventh, The France of the Crusades, full of 
faith, of enthusiasm, with its society, rude and rough it is 
true, but natural and chivalrous, had, perhaps more than any 
other nation, a turn for epic poetry. Over eight hundred manu- 
scripts still exist, written in that old French language of which 
Voltaire was completely ignorant, and which he as completely 
despised.” 

The critical apparatus provided for the beginner is exceed- 
ingly good—the grammatical and etymological notes are clear 
and terse, and the analysis of the poem excellent. 
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—— 


I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


IN addition to what was noticed in our last issue, the first 
volume has appeared of another erudite work! on the inven- 
tories of old France, giving a great insight into the life and 
manners of the time. Duke John appears to have been a 
magnificent collector, and as generous a giver for the glory 
of God’s house. 

Herr Dehio has published a dissertation on the equilateral 
triangle as the basis of the proportions of Gothic churches.? 
The question has already been treated by Violet le Duc. The 
essay is illustrated by a number of plans and elevations of 
churches of various periods and places, to prove that they were 
founded on the same principle. 

In a sumptuous publication? of the Kelmscott Press, with 
old-world vellum binding and in medieval type, Mr. Morris has 
favoured us with an elaborate and elegant allegory. Walter 
Crane’s head-pieces are hardly archaic enough for the work. 

A folio volume,t with magnificent letterpress and careful 
chromotype illustrations, inaugurates worthily a new publica- 
tion of the French Academy of inscriptions and literature, of 
which space forbids us to give more than a bare notice. 

Those who visit the Antwerp Exhibition of this year must 
not fail to see the Plantyn Museum, the house and the workshop 
of the great Belgian printers. To those who are not so privi- 
leged, we recommend a look at the descriptive folio volume.> The 


1 Inventaires de Jéan, Duc de Berry (1gor—1416), publiés et annotés par Jules 
Guiffrey. Tom. I. 1894. 

2 Untersuchungen tber das Gleichseitige Dreieck als Norm Gotischer Baupro- 
portionen. VonG. Dehio. Stuttgart, 1894. 

3 The Glittering Plain. By William Morris. London, 1894. 

* Monuments et Mémoires publids par l’ Academie des inscriptions et belles-lettres. 
Tom. I. Premier fascicule. 

5 La Musée Plantin-Moretus a Anvers, texte par M. Max Rooses, eaux fortes et 
deseins par M. B. Kriéger, Paris. 
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preservation of the historic house is owing to the national pride 
of the Antwerpers in their townsmen. The various styles of the 
building, from 1576 to 1638, combine to make its wide court 
exceedingly picturesque. The old furniture, the busts, the books, 
the printing-presses, all add to the interest of the Museum. 

Mr. Horne’s elegant work,! which in some 220 pages deals 
with the practical and artistic work of binding, must prove of 
great value not only to professed workmen, but to book-collectors 
and to amateurs generally. The author claims for book-binding 
a place among living arts, and shows that it is capable of great 
and zsthetic development. He notes that although Frenchmen 
claim binding as a purely French art, gold-tooling owes its 
origin to Italy, the mother of modern culture ; and he says that 
(p. 54), like printing, it reached in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, among the Italians, “a degree of excellence in fineness 
and beauty of design to which they have not a second time 
attained.” Venice was the place where the employment of gold 
in the decoration of books was first employed—if, in fact, it was 
not borrowed from the East. How France, and then England 
followed in the wake of Italy; how the art rose and fell in 
these three countries, must be read in the pleasant pages of 
this beautifully printed and admirably illustrated book. 

The Temple Church,’ off the busy Strand, and in the quiet 
lawyers’ quarter, is well known ; but St. Ann’s Chapel, adjoining 
it, was destroyed in 1825. It may be new to many that it was 
the Knights of St. John of Jerfisalem, to whom the property of 
the Templars fell on their suppression, who leased the Inner and 
Middle Temple with the Temple Church to the law-students 
as far back as the fourteenth century; and its surroundings 
became then—about 1346—as they are to-day, the home of the 
lawyers. Mr. Baylis’ work on the Temple is professedly a guide, 
but it is to be regretted that the writer has contented himself to 
so large an extent with compilation from others’ works, and has 
over-burthened his pages with extracts, many of which are of 
little value. But the general result is good as a book of refer- 
ence ; and the notices of the round churches of England, and a 
hitherto unpublished inventory of the effects of the Templars in 
London (1307), from the Record Office, are of special interest. 


| The Binding of Books: An Essay in the History of Gold-Tooled Bindings. By 
Herbert P. Horne. London, 1894. 

2 The Temple Church and Chafel of St. Ann, &c., an Historical Record and 
Guide. By T. Henry Baylis. 
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M. Bouchard writes the praises of Claud Popelin, his artist 
and literary friend, who died in 1892. Claud was not onlya 
poet, a painter, and above all a worker in enamel, but he wrote 
learnedly upon /’E mail des Peintres and on Vieux Arts du Feu) 
The analyses of these two works are of considerable interest. He 
also translated a singular Renaisance poem of the Dominican, 
Francis Colonna—the Dream of Polyphilas, or the Fight between 
‘ Sleep and Love,a work which was translated into English in 
1572. Colonna was, like so many of his period, an all-round 
genius and deeply impregnated with the ideas of his time, when 
beauty for its own sake was the cult of many a cowled monk 
and friar, as it was too of prelates in high places. 

The Catalogue of the Paris Artillery Museum? is accom- 
panied with essays on the different kinds of arms, defensive and 
offensive, which make up this magnificent collection. It may 
well serve as a manual on armour, as well as a catalogue raisonné 
of the Museum. The French Government has published a series 
of admirable photogravures of many of the rarest of the suits of 
armour, swords, &c., and of the halls containing the collection. 
This is of immense value to the archzologist or to the historical 
artist. 

Two large folios, with 236 photos of armour, defensive and 
offensive, of a private collection in Germany,® must add greatly 
to the knowledge of an interesting branch of archeology. It 
seems a pity that when the suits of armour were being photo- 
graphed, they could not have been worn by living men instead 
of the rude effigies which support them. 

Mr. Wallis’ magnificent volume‘ flashes with the colour and 
light of an Eastern land. But the exquisite delicacy of the 
design, the life and vigour of the drawing, is as remarkable 
as the splendid harmonies of the columns. One can imagine 
a building lined with such tiles as a dream of the Arabian 
Nights. 


1 Claudius Popelin, Peintre Emailleur et Podte. Par Pierre de Bouchard. Paris, 
1894. 

2 Catalogue des Collections composant le Musée d’Artillerie en 1889. Par L. 
Robert, Colonel d’Artillerie en retraite, Conservateur du Musée. Vols. IL—V. 
1889—93. 

3 Die Waffensammlung des Herrn Stadrath Rich. Zschille in Grossenham Sachsen, 
nat text von R. Forrer. Berlin. 

4 The Godman Collection. Persian Ceramic Art, belonging to Mr. F. Du Cane 
Godman, F.R.S. With examples from other collections. The thirteenth century 
lustred wall-tiles. By Henry Wallis. London, 1894. 
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In Vanishing London, apparently a republication, Mr. Paul 
has confined himself entirely to post-Reformation and domestic 
buildings, if we except what remains of the Rolls Chapel. 
There is certainly very little now left, if this collection repre- 
sented in any way the whole. The work is architectural, and 
the description does not pretend to be exhaustive. But it is 
a good thing to have these sketches of old London preserved 
before the jerry builder has swept it all away. 

In a large folio volume,? Signor Guggenheim has given a 
series of photographs of the Government House of Belluno. 
The letterpress offers whatever careful research has been able 
to discover about the building. It is of the close of the fifteenth 
and beginning of the sixteenth century, the work of a Venetian 
architect, though rumour said that Ghiberti designed it. No 
proof,-however, stronger than rumour bears out this statement. 
The facade is plain in general outline, a square clock-tower 
breaking the roof-line at the one end, while an open arcade runs 
around the basement. The two tiers of balconies over the 
principal entrance are exquisitely designed and executed, but 
two other smaller balconies to the right and left carry away the 
palm by the extraordinary gracefulness of the putte or gentzi, 
which form the balustrade and support shields and inscriptions. 

Mr. Whitlock prefaces his interesting little work? on the 
ancient Mazson Dieu of Southampton by a Preface in which 
he gives evidence of painstaking research for his materials, 
and an Introduction wherein he descants pleasantly, learnedly, 
and respectfully of ancient pilgrimages. This is to show that 
the primary object of a A/aison Dieu was to be a shelter for 
pilgrims. He gives a reproduction of a plan of Southampton 
in 1611. Unfortunately, of the building raised by the piety 
of Gervase, the Portreeve of Southampton in the reign of 
Henry IL. little is left. The modern church, like the crypt of 
Canterbury Cathedral, is allotted to French Protestants, though, 
as at Canterbury, the French are now extinct. It serves, however, 
for a quiet berth for French fasteurs. The hospital was given 
by Queen Philippa to her royal foundation, Queens’ College, 
Oxford, and nothing but a memory of its former purpose 
survives. 

1 Vanishing London: a series of Drawings tllustrating some of the old houses, &¢., 
in London and Westminster. By Richard W. Paul. London, 1894. 

2 Palazzo det Rettori di Belluno, By M. Guggenheim. Venice, 1894. 

3 History of Hospital of God’s House, Southampton. By Rev. J. Aston Whitlock, 
Southampton (no date). 
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The discovery of a new city on the Nile, or, to speak more 
correctly, its excavation, some two years ago attracted con- 
siderable interest even outside the circle of Egyptiologists and 
Oriental scholars. The result of the works was to find the 
recorded history of a reforming King of Egypt, who had risen 
above his predecessors and successors by a higher ideal and 
a better way. To unearth the home of one who built, as 
Oriental Sovereigns have done since his day, a new capital— 
the seat of a new worship, which was deserted at his death—was 
a discovery worthy of Mr. Petrie. King Akhenatea lived but 
a short eighteen years, and the palace and city were deserted a 
twelvemonth after his death. Among the most interesting dis- 
coveries was a cast from death of the royal founder of the city, 
taken evidently to serve as the official portrait of that sovereign. 
Professor Sayce, who writes a chapter on the cuneiform tablets 
found at Tel el-Amarna (so he elects to spell the name), assures 
us they prove that the Babylonian secretary or secretaries who 
worked for the Pharaoh had the help of dictionaries compiled 
for their use. The inscriptions on the fragments of jars which 
F. Ll. Griffiths describes, are curious records of the vintage, 
kind, and quality of the wine, or tell the excellence and origin 
of the oil or potted meat which the vessels once contained. 
The names of the various contributors are enough to stamp 
this work! as one of great erudition. It is admirably illustrated 
by plans and reproductions. 

A work? upon Van Mierevelt and his artist-engraver 
son-in-law, forms part of the series, Les Artistes célébres, and 
as such is not dated. Mierevelt was the State painter of 
the great ones of Holland and of the Protestant party of his 
day. Born of a family of Dutch artists, he travelled into 
Germany and Italy, and soon became the Court painter of the 
Stadtholders. He had for an engraver of his portraits his 
son-in-law, Delff, and the reproductions of his durzz in the book 
before us stamp our artist as one of the first of the great Dutch 
school of portraiture. Merely as illustrations of the history of 
the time, this remarkable work is of great value. 

The people of St. Nicholas de Port, a town of Lorraine, 
celebrated last year, in the May of 1893, the restoration of their 
beautiful church. A relic of a finger of St. Nicholas of Bari had 


1 Tell el Amarna. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L. London, 1894. 
2 Michiel van Mierevelt et son Gendre. Par Henry Havard. Paris. 
3 Le bras d'or de Saint Nicholas. By Emile Budel. Nancy, 1894. 
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been the object of veneration since the eleventh century, and a 
centre of pilgrimage to the north of France. Hither came the 
first Fathers of the Society of Jesus on their painful journey 
from Paris to Venice. In the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
Duke Charles II. of Lorraine gave a reliquary of silver, in the 
form of an arm, to hold the vencrable relic. René d’Anjou, 
King of Sicily, presented, in 1471, a golden arm, richly adorned 
with jewels, for the same purpose. Both of these perished in 
1792, but the relic was saved, and a complete description of 
the second splendid work of art has been left. Two antique 
cameos, a Venus and an apotheosis of Hadrian, formed part 
of the adornments. The charity of a lady has reconstructed the 
reliquary on the lines of the gift of René. 

The second edition of Father Pope’s translation of the Life? 
of his holy founder will be received with pleasure by all clients 
of St. Philip. An excellent autotype frontispiece, and a few 
minor changes, chiefly in the Appendices, improve what will 
always be a standard work amongst us. Our English trans- 
lations of Lives of the Saints have certainly improved wonder- 
fully, but it would be hard anywhere to surpass the facile fidelity 
of this version. Father Ryder’s translations of St. Philip’s 
Sonnets in the Appendix are real gems. 

We must draw attention to a superb reproduction of 
Baldung’s studies.2 They are full of strength, but, like so 
many of the German works of that period, the age of Albert 
Durer, not as full of beauty. The text is all on the same 
scale—a large folio, with copious descriptions of his various 
works. 

Bernard Van Orley® was in the van of the new school which 
in Belgium, as elsewhere, dispossessed the art of the middle 
ages. He sprang from a noble race, but as his father’s scutcheon 
bore the bar sinister, he was forced to take up acalling. He 
made art his profession, as did all his sons. Bernard was born 
about the close of the fifteenth century. One of the first works 
we have from his hand was a portrait of Charles V., then a 
youth of fifteen, exquisitely drawn, and of great character. 

1 The Life of Saint Philip Neri, Apostle of Rome. By Alfonso, Cardinal Capece- 
latro. Translated by Thomas Alder Pope, M.A., of the Oratory. Second Edition. 
London: Burns and Oates, 1894. 

2 Die Handzeichnungen des Hans Baldung Grin. Von Gabriel von Térey. 


Band I. Strasburg, 1894. 
3 Les Artistes Célébres, Bernard Van Orley. Par Alphonse Wauters. Paris, 


1893. 
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These and other royal portraits procured for him the position of 
Court painter, and he was sent to Rome about 1614, when 
Raphael was at the height of his glory. The two painters 
became friends, and Van Orley is said to have been com- 
missioned to see to the production of the famous tapestries 
from the master’s cartoons. Bernard, with nearly all his family, 
and a number of artists, seems later on to have fallen under the 
accusation of a leaning to the new ideas in religion, because he 
had received a preacher into his house, and even allowed him to 
give sermons there. However, he does not appear to have lost 
the favour of the Court. He had the commission from the 
sporting Regent, Mary of Hungary, to design the splendid 
Belles Chasses de Maximilien de t’ Autriche, a series of hunting 
scenes whose background faithfully pourtrays old Brussels and 
the royal park. To these must be added the cartoons for the 
stained-glass windows of St. Gudule, at Brussels, quite a new 
departure in such art. Among his many works his triptych 
of the deaths of Lazarus and Dives is especially noteworthy. 
Van Orley died in 1540. One of his paintings is to be seen 
at Hampton Court, “Christ Healing the Sick,” and another, 
‘‘ Magdalen reading,” at the National Gallery. 

Father Velez has already shown his powers as the editor of 
the last volumes of the Cartas de S. Jgnacio. In a recent number 
we noticed the Monumenta Historica Societatis Jesu, the fifth 
fasciculus of which has just appeared. With this volume of 
Cartas,! the editor is beginning a series of letters of the early 
Fathers of the Society, which, taken with the MWonumenta, will 
throw an amount of light on the history of the Order, such as 
never before has been given to the public. The exquisite 
humility and timorous diffidence in self of Blessed Peter, joined 
to ardent zeal and heroic obedience, comes out most strikingly in 
his long and interesting correspondence. Father Velez promises 
us in this series an additional volume of St. Ignatius’ letters, and 
he has, we understand, in preparation, the second volume of the 
series under notice, which will contain the well-known memorial 
of Blessed Peter. Of this an abridged version was published 
by Father Coleridge, with a translation of a Life by Father 
Boero. This last writer had before him nearly all the letters 
which Father Velez is now publishing, but he took but little 
interest in those touches of nature which make the writer 


1 Cartas y otros escritos del B. P. Pedro Fabro de la Compatia de Jesus. Tom. I, 
Bilbao, 1894. 
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a living personality, and less still in the historical surroundings 
which throw out so strongly the thoughts and words of the 
actors. The French Lives of Blessed Peter by Péres Prat and 
Maurel far exceed that of Boero in these respects, but neither 
of them had the advantage which he enjoyed, and they had in 
great part to take their material second-hand from Sacchini or 
Bartoli. Father Cornely again in his Leben des Seligen Petrus 
Faber, published at the same time as those of Boero, Prat, and 
Maurel, in the year of Favre’s beatification, has given an able 
account of the Beato’s work in Germany ; but even his accurate 
statements require reconsideration in the light of Favre's 
ipsissima verba, and of the publication of Jansen’s monumental 
work on the Reformation in Germany. We hope to return to 
Father Velez’ new venture in a subsequent number. 

The name of Pere Grou is well known as that of a writer 
on spiritual subjects at once solid and devout, and his Little 
Book on the Love of God is a welcome addition to our spiritual 
literature. The Dominican Father to whom we owe the trans- 
lation has supplemented his author’s meditations with “devout 
affections,” and appended some Aspirations of Love to God, 


taken from the works of St. Alphonsus Liguori. 

From the Catholic Truth Society we have received several 
publications of interest and importance, foremost amongst which 
we may mention a very practical Handbook to Catholic Charities, 
Associations, &c., tn Great Britain, containing a vast amount of 
information, excellently arranged, on the important subject with 


which it deals. 

The Society’s Biographical Series finds a valuable addition 
in the sketch of Saiwt Edmund of Canterbury, which, besides 
its historical interest, as treating of one who is so powerful a 
witness to the true character of medizval Catholicism, and its 
unhesitating admission of Papal authority, supplies in brief 
compass many edifying details for Catholic piety. 

Augustus Henry Law, Sailor and Jesuit, gives an interesting 
summary of a life, the story of which has been recently told 
more at large. 

Some vigorous and incisive leaflets have been likewise 
issued. An Appeal to Anglicans, clearly recapitulating the 


1 A Little Book on the Love of God. By the Rev. Father Grou, S.J. Translated 
by a Dominican Father. 240 pp. London: St. Anselm’s Society, 1894. 

2 Saint Edmund of Canterbury. By the Rev. William Le Grave. London: 
Catholic Truth Society. 
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marks of the true Church, as described by her Divine 
Founder, goes on to show how conspicuously they are lacking 
in the Church of England. Even more damaging to the 
Establishment is A House divided against itself, quoting the 
evidence of its own Bishop of Liverpool, Dr. Ryle, to the 
fundamental character of the differences which divide Anglicans 
and the “very evil plight” of their Church. As is admirably 
remarked : “Surely a Church which cannot teach two parishes 
the same doctrine, is unfit to be the teacher of nations.” 

Are Nuns walled-up alive? well sums up a recent con- 
troversy. 

The Cards, issued by the Society, which present the infor- 
mation which the laity require as to the Sacraments of Baptism 
and Matrimony (the former containing instructions for lay 
Baptism), should prove of great practical service. 

We may also mention two larger books, one containing two 
tales (A Runaway Marriage, and Only a Child’s Story) by 
Mrs. William Maude; the other, Storzes on the Beatitudes, by 
Louisa Emily Dobrée. 


Il.—MAGAZINES. 


The practice of duelling is one which neither the prohibitions 
of the State nor the censures of the Church avail to suppress. 
Its wrongfulness from a moral standpoint has more than once 
been shown by conclusive arguments in former issues of the 
Stimmen aus Maria-Laach. Inthe number before us (April), 
it is proved to be not only akin to the crimes of suicide and 
homicide, but unjustifiable on the ground of supposed honour, 
and contrary to the first principles of reason and right. Father 
Kneller concludes his paper on the Holy Eucharist as the Bread 
of the Strong in times of persecution, that which gave courage 
and constancy to the early martyrs, as is seen from the annals 
of the first ages of the Church, and the writings of the holy 
Fathers. The historical exhibits of the Latin-American depart- 
ment of the Chicago Exhibition form the subject of another 
article. From these documents (many of which, on account of 
the risk of loss, were a photographic copy of the originals pre- 
served in the Vatican Archives), one learns the solicitude of the 
Head of Christendom in all times, on the discovery of another 
portion of the earth’s surface, immediately to send thither 
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the heralds of the Gospel, in virtue of his mission to extend 
the Kingdom of Christ. They also throw light on the history 
of the colonizers of the most northerly regions of the American 
continent. Father Beissel contributes the first instalment of an 
interesting and instructive archzological essay on the sepulchral 
monuments of Italy, both pagan and Christian, in primitive and 
in medizval ages, in and about Rome, and in other parts of the 
peninsula. Father Kreiten concludes his lengthy review of 
Felix Dahn’s latest historical romance, Julian the Apostate. It 
is a tendenz-roman of the most pronounced description ; its 
purpose is to extol patriotism as the highest, the only virtue, 
rationalism as the highest, the only wisdom. The Catholic 
reader is warned against the pernicious influence of literature 
of so misleading a nature. 


. 








